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ABSTRACT 

Hajor elements of the British experience with career 
education from which inplications for American education can be drawn 
are addressed in this report, which (1) reviews British research and 
theo. tical literature pertinent to ^current counselor roles, changes 
in counselor roles since 1965, forces shaping counselor roles, 
relationship of counselor role to educational change, fotces ' 
affecting the implementation of career (s> education^and counseling, 
current assumptions underlting careerfs) education in Britain, the 
role of the counselor in career (s) education, and technique^ of 
counselor training; (2) reports on interviews with selected British 
educators, counselors, and couns«?lor trainees with regard to the 
tbpics described above; and (3) contrasts the British experience in 
e areas suggested with that of A'seirican education during the past 
decade and dr.a:is implications for American education i,n terms of 
implementation of career education, ' counselor rcle, counselor 
training, and educational change, ^welve implications for American 
education are discussed in detail,; with the suggestion that it may be 
useful for America to consider a ni^w form of specialist in career 
education whose role might be as a \curriculum, materials, and 
demonstration resource in implementing career education into various 
subject matter areas or through other school/community experiences. 
The appendix and references sections\identif y the sources of 
information on which the report is based. (TA) ^ ' 
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Careers Guidance and Education, Sctiiboi Counseling, 
and Educational Change in Great Britain: 
^ implications for American Education ^ 



THE SCOPE OF THE WORK 

This report has essentially three purposes as defined by the Scope of Work 
statement oil which it is based. They include to: 

1. review British research and theoretical literature pertinent to current 
counselor roles, changes in counselor role since 1965, forces shaping 
counselor role, relationship of counselor role to educationat change,' 
forces affecting the implementation of career(s). education and coun- 
seling, current assumptions underlying career(s) education In Britain, the 
role of the counselor in career(s) education and techniques of counselor 
training. 



2. report on inter\iews with selected British educators, counselor, and 
counselor trainees with regard to the topics described in item #h 

3: contrast the British experience in the areas suggested with that of 
American education during the past decade and draw implications for 
American education in terms of implementation of career education, 
counselor role, counselor training, and educational change. ^^^^ 

Since the thiee purposes of the report are botK global and interactive, it is 
necessary to address separately the major elements of the British experience 
from which implications for American education can be drawn. The Table of 
Contents identifies these. 

It is hoped that the three purposes identified are met in the several sections 
of the report which are outlined below.^The iippendix and reference sections 
identify the sources of information on which the report is based. The majority 
of the information gathering and analysis on which the report is based occurred 
during the period of June 1 to July Sl/l^^e during which time the author 
Served as Visiting Fellow, the National Institute for Careers Education and 
^Counselling, Cambridge, England. 

JC 5 



INTRODUCTION 

Di'ring.the past decade, career education and, indeed, career guidance have 
assumed cohsiderabie prominence "in American educational philosophy and 
^practice, In,so.doing, they have spearheaded reassessments of the rol^of school 
counselors and their training as well as the need for change in American 
_ , ed,ucation.broadly.conceived, ^ 

In the five. years since Carepr Education has been identified as a priority of 
the U.S. Office of Education, certain assumptions, concepts, and practices have 
* begun to become accepted as its sum and substance. As this process unfolds, 
however, it may be helpful to compare the American experience in evolving 
career education with that of Great Britain. While somewhat different in their 
economic, gOternmental, and political structures both nations can be described 
as highly industrialized or, indeed, postindustrial societies. Ir^ addition, they 
have shared economic upturns and downturns since World War 11, and they 
have each souglu educational change responsive to broader social and economic 
changes in their respective societies. Both have introduced career(s) education 
and school counselors as agents of the educational changes sought. Througliout 
^his report, the British term careers education will be retained when reference 
is made to Britain ; career, educaiiorfif tTie reference is tc America, 

EDUCATIONAL, OCCUPATIONAL, AND SOCIAL FACTORS IN BRITAIN 
RELATED TO CAREER(S) EDUCATION AND SCHOOL COUNSELING 

Although It IS difficult to identify which factor is preeminent in effecting a 
* climate conducive to carcer(s) education and counseling in Britain, it is clear 
that rnany^ factors liave been influential in this respect. They include changes in 
the philosophy and structure of education, occupational shifts, and changes irf 
social attitudes. Indeed, the 1960's saw many debates in Britain which had 
direct implications for career guidance and school counseling. Questions were 
raised about the fairness and the appropriateness of educational provision both 
at the secondary and tertiary levels. Concern had |)eer expressed specifically 
about the early age (11+) at which restrictions upon opportunities to benefit 
from ediication were imposed and the lack of educational opportunity for the 
^— -€hild who -ittachcs little value to traditional academic development. As a result 
of these observations, the 19j60's gave birth to many reports advocating 
changes in the curriculum and the organization of secondary schooling. 

Increased atterion to careers guidance, mental health, and counselling* in 
the schools, while central recommendations for change, were not the only 
developments of this decade. Many other forms of educational expansion also 
were stimulated by the needs of an expanding economy and as ways of 



^The British spelling wiU be retained in the report only within the context of a British 
quote or reference. . 



facilitating the development of individual aptitudes, interests, and aspirations. 
These recommendations collectively created an atmosphere for educational 
.change which was reflected both in educational phUosophy.and Siructure. 



The Philosophy and Structure of Education 

Since 1965, British education has been implementing t'.vo processes in 
parallel which have considerable importance for the focus of this report. One is 
. the phasing out oi the eleven plus (11+) examination and the second is the 
creation of comprehensive secondary schools to replace the segregated system 
of grammar schools (for college preparatory students) and modern scK'ools (for 
those not qualified for college preparation). A related factor to each of these is 
the raising of the school-leaving age from 14 to 11) and presently to 1-6. 

From 1944 until 1965, the eleven plus examination given to students at the 
end of primary school was used to select roughly one in four of primary school 
leavers for dcadeniic education in publicly-provided college preparatory schools 
(Avent, 1975). The remaining three-quarters of the student population were 
destined to remain in school until they were of age to enter vocational training, 
either formal or as apprentices, take a job, enter the armed forces or other 
pursuits available to them in the adult world. The choices available to students 
upon school leaving were restricted primarily to those opportunities related to 
the stream one was assigned by the 11+ examination. The restrictions upon 
future educational and occupatiorial opportunities as a function of 11 + 
streaming was and is not dramatically different from that related to restrictions 
imposed upon American secondary students depending upon whether the 
college preparatory, vocational education, or general curriculum is chosen, 
except that the streaming occurred earlier and was not even theoretically the 
choice of the student. 

As the eleven plus examination has been phased out, the need for segregated 
schools for those with aspiration and tested 'Tications towaid university or 
not has been diminished. Tlieoretically, it is now nut a matter c^hQ\w% selected 
for a particular curricuLr stream but rather one of c/;o<->s/w^ one's educational 
pattern and goals as well as one's occupational focus. Since school ability 
ranges which were previously physically separated at the secondary school level 
are now being mixed in one location, the range of educational offerings in a 
comprehensive sJiuol is likel> to be laiger than either that found in a grammar 
or a modern school previously, hi essence tlie answer to what-do I want from 
life? and How will I achieve such goals? rests with the individual not with the 
eleven plus examination. As a result, the potential choice options available to 
all persons increase, the personal responsibility for choice grows, curriculum 
specializations increase, schools frequently become larger and more impersonal. 
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aid ;the Requirement for information relevant to personal preferences, abilities, 
and options increases. Iii addition, with the school leaving age raided to 16, 
some of the socialization of the young which had occurred in early entrance to 
work is,now-transferred back to the school to deal with. 

A further factor, confusing the selection versus choice dilemma for young 
. people is the broadening of further and of higher education opportunities in 
.Britain, From a traditional and limited series of ancienv (e.g., Oxford and 
Cambridge) ^and provincial universities (e.g., Lancaster) there lias emerged 
rapidly, a sonfiewhat chaotic mix (Watts, 1972) of **Red Brick" universities 
{e.g., 'pleading), new universities (e.g.,, Exeter), technical universities (e.g., 
Bradford), polytechnics (e.g.. North Eastern London), colleges of education, 
cdleges of higher -education, colleges of further education (nondegree, 
.technician oriented), home study, etc., which confounds the choice problem 
events it increases educational opportunity. 

" The phasing out of the eleven plus examination has not removed all 
constraints on choice; rather it has postponed them in some ways. While 
students are less categorically streamed during the secondary school experience 
than was true in the past, the secondary school itself is still dominated by 
examinations. One University psychiatrist has recently dubbed the secondary 
schools as *examination factories* (The Times Educational Supplement, 
July 16, 1976). Indeed, at age 16 (roughly the tenth grade in American terms) 
students take either GSE or 0 level GCE examinations, the outcomes of which 
have considerable ir^pact on one's future, educationally and occupationally. 
the CSE (Certificate of Secondary Education) is usually taken by students not 
intending to go on to colleges and universities but the scores obtained do have 
pertinence to entry into colleges of further education and some occupations. 
Indeed, a CSE pass at level 1 is considered equivalent to an 0 level pass in the 
same subject. The 0 level GCE's (Ordinary Level, General Certificate of 
Education) in combination with the A level GCE's (usually taken two years 
later at 18). are nationally validated and form the basis of the entry 
requirement for universities, o,ther further education, and most professions. 

The fact is tl)at the CSFs, 0 and A level GCE's and other examinations such 

as those related to ONC/OND or HNC/HND which are awarded in vocational 

training courses or colleges of further education are subject related, require, 

specific choices of educational pattern to be pursued and the results are ver^ 

important in determining the future opportunities available to the individual. 

This complex 9f tests is undergoing considerable scrutiny at the moment by 

several groups. The most persistent argument is that the CSE, and 0 and A 

levels GCE's should be combined into one, end of secondary school 

examination with different cut-off scores being used for different purposes, 
f 
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ijhe raising of the ^hool leaving age to 16 has markedly effected the 

numbers of school leavers who take the various examinations. Where 10 years 
^^go^t was not unusual for the majority of students to leave school at age 14+ 
%hbut. obtaining any secon^^ school examination passes at any level (67 

pcrcennn^ 1973-74, 80 pwent of school leavers attempted 

. cRhef CSE or *?6'* level examination (DES, 1976). Roughly 20 percent of 
-?^^J^*^T^^ °" full-time further education which designation 

>^fecluaes (iegree^ (predominately persons with A level passes), teacher 

'trmMg':cqurM {O's and A's), GCE courses (persons with O's and some CSE 
.p^^)V oVhcr fu^^^ education (O's and CSE's). The remaining 50 percent 
^.Pjp>^eht or%tempt to do so.in pdint of fact, Britain is experiencing 
^ labor force which is rapidly increasing its educational qualifications 

(credentials) while the occupational structure is highly vulnerable to rising 

unemployment and economic retrenchments. 

Roberts (!97f, p. 46) is more critical than many of the examination system 
whcii fte says: 

In Britain, whilst young people are still at school, there is little scope for 
their ambitions to influence their educational attainments. The educational 
process itself contains built-in mechanisms of selection that operate 
independently of the wishes of individual pupils. Traditionally pupils have 
been allocated to different types of secondary schools in accordance with 
assessments of their ability made at the age of eleven. With the emergence of 
the comprehensive school, this particular type of selection is being 
abandoned in many parts of the country. Selective mechanisms, however, 
remain built into the forms of comprehensive education that are emerging in 
Britain. It is normal for pupils in comprehensive schools to be streamed 
according to their apparent abilities, and the opportunities available for any 
pupils to take the various public examinations will depend upon the stream 
into which he has been directed. As children progress through the emergent 
system of comprehensive education, the system itself is continuing to assess 
their abilities and grade them accordingly. Consequently the qualifications 
with which school leavers eventually emerge from the educational system, 
and which structure their vocational prospects are the outcomes of 
processes of selection that are institutionalized in the educational process 
itself. 



Roberts' point is supported by the debate on creating one Certificate of 
Extended Education which combines the CSE apd GCE's into a common 
system. Mrs. Irene Chaplin of the Association of Metropolitan Authorities at 
the debate on this issue indicated that a postponement of the new system 
wpuld continue the Segregation of children into GCE sheep and CSEi goats 
(Times Educational Supplement, July 16, I97^S). Within this context, the 



Schools Council (1975) has provided evidence to show how subsianlial are the 
grounds for dissatisfaction with the present exaniinmg arrangements. They re- 
port that many students followj^A-lcvql^isC-with little hope of suct^^^^ 
while alsa^ttr/ing to rnvrovelhcFO-level qualifications Figures for 1970'indi- 
cated that nearly one-third of those who set ouf to take an A-level course either 
failed completely or passed m only one subject. Frequently, students pursued 
0 \e\c\ cburscs in an attempt to gain some form of educational qualification 
and l?ecause there was simply no other availabl(x alternative. Tlie Schools 
Council goes on to report that there is a large number of students who stay for 
a sixth form education (either one or two years after the traditional 
schooMeaving age of 16) even thougli the available options are not designed to 
suit their' interests. In this regard, the Tory group in Parliament recently 
advocated slashing sixth forms and stopping comprehensive schools at age 16 
.so that sixth" Forms wv. aid serve oni> stuJciits with academic interests and that 
they would not be used for vocational purposes (Times Educational Supple- 
ment, July 23. 1976). ' 

In sum, the current debate in Britain about the examination system and the 
merger of the CSE and-GCFA into a Certification of Extended Education is at 
Us root a reflection that if there is to be a comprehensive secondary school 
-system, the examination system must be tailored to that end. Rather than be a 
.subject-centered examination restricted principaiiy to general or core education 
emphasis, it needs to include a broader set of skills and knowledge a\ well as 
possibly a different format than paper and pencil essays and multiple choic* 
questions. Beyond these shifts, however, there is a growing recognition in both 
secondary schools and colleges of farther education of the nee,d for effective 
educational and careers guidance. NVl^ether a student is in a secondary school or 
college or even on a day release program fiom employment, it must be 
established through the help of careers spec alists of some t^pe Tliat the 
curriculum followed is entirely appropriate to the goals being souglit. 

lliat there is a lack of help for students in Ijiritain in systematic educational 
planmng at the moment is rather poignantly illustrated by a stuuent's »etter 
published m the Times Educational Supplement (Phillipson. 1976). The letter 
follows: 

I have ji|st filled in a form which will probably decide my future. Tliis is 
the form wlych4<tfmei pupils would recogni/.e - the form with all those slots 
in It. In th6se slots you write down the subjects you "want'' to take for 0' 
level 6f CSE. I use the word want rather hesitatingly, since you are given 
four lines of subjects and must choose one subject from each line, and one 
reserve subject from any line. With the three compulsory subjects of English 
language, literature and mathematics, these make up the eiglit we are 
allowed to take. 



My motherland I had terrible trouble trying to fit the subjects In the 
slots, especially as four of my chosen subjects occurred in one line. We also 
had difficulty over another Hne, from which I was unable to pick one 
subject which I liked. 

We were given beforehand pamplilets about the lovable twosome, GCE 
and CSE, but unfortunately that did not seem to help when it came down 
to making the choice. 

Attracted by the blurb "about assessment, projects, course work, 
non-exaniinatjon courses and the like, most of us decided CSE sounded 
easier and m!ore rela.xed. 

So off we go to our loving and doling parents, interrupting a discussion 
on how we are going to be brain surgeons, and ask if we can take CSE 
mathematics and biology. . . . 

Instant chaos - **but, darling, you re so good at them." "CSE is for the 
others when you go comprehensive" "Aren't you going to do A levels, a 
degree?" - and so on. 

So we write down GCE, with its "fast rdte of work to a high standard," 
"regular addition of a large amount of homework," etc., our feeble cries of 
"CSE grade I is equal to a GCE pass and I'm sure I could get "that" 
remaining unheard. \ 

1 wonder if the same sort of thing is going^on in the secondary modern 
children's homes, only the other awa> around, Tlie intelligent child goes to 
Dad: "I'd like to have a go at GCE now we're going to the high school." 
And Dad says "Whatever for? Why try something you miglu not get? All 
your friends are doing the other thing. Wliat's good enough for them is good , 
enougli for you." 

Of course the biggest difficulty is finding out what you vizni to be, so 
that you pick the right subjects. Our school was very good about this, 
puttiflg on a careers meeting, but I felt, wandering round the tables with 
^ their labels saying teaching, nursing, vet, the la\i, like someone in a hat shop 
wanting to buy but uiiable to try anything on. 

After that, fiPing in the form at home was like choosing an outfit to 
match the hat I had not been able to buy. 

When the form is finally handed in. ihe helpless agony begins. . : . 

7 11, 



"Did I take the right subjects to be a nurse • if \ want to? If I want to be 
a librarian, can I use the same subjects?" 

So what is the end of this two-year uphill slog? An eight 0 level genius, 
or. a riobody who worked hard for two years but did badly in the 
examination because of z headache or overanxiety? 

Is it fair to children to prt^ent then> with an important decision to make, 
affectins their future, and then after two yearvjudge them on a few hours' 
work, and maybe withhold from them the certificatewhich opens the door 
to the next step in their carcir? 1 think that all children from l-Tfo 16 
should be taught on a continuous assessment basis, whatever their course. 
This would n>ean no more anxiety, sticky hands, or the fear that all that 
work miglJt be for nothing as far as your future is concerned. 

Another shift m educational .structuie^ related to careers work occu.red as a 
function of T1>e Employment and Training Act CJf 1973. Tliat legislation 
mandated every local educational authority (essentially equivalent to an 
American coui^^y unit or a large city) ;o have a careers service. From 1948 
until 1973 this had been optional with about 70 percent of the LEA s 
includmg its own career service. Tl>us, many of the placement and other careers 
guidance tasks formerly done by the Youth Employment Scr^(ice, under the 
direct supervision of the Dcpaitment of Employment, were now placed under 
the supervision and responsibility of local education officers. Unks with and > 
advice as well as funding Itave continued to come from the Department of 
Employment but with less fo>mar control than previously. More will be said 
about this latei but this .shift has meant somewhat more attention to as well as - 
conflict about careers work within education than had previously beenirue. 

Injddition to the structural shifts in education which have beei/identificd. 
various philosophical issues and criticisms pertaining to education and 
particularly its attention to careers matters have been raised in Britain. 
Montford (1975) after visiting the United States to study career education 
suggested that most of the criticisms of the American eduational system 
contained in U.S.O.E. docUments giving a lationale for career education nould 
apply to the Britisli educat onal system as well. In partituiai, he stressed the 
following shortcomings in Britain education which lay a base for careers 
education. 

a Too many young people leave school without the basic acjdemic skills 
they require to adop" to today's rapidly changing society. Comments 
from mdustralis'.s would seem to support this. Standards of basic literacy 



and numeracy are. in many cases, not high enough to meet either the 
needs of industry, or those of the individual in society. They also fail.to \ 
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i^eet the nctfds of students ^ttcndinjg further education coursos and 
inci^^ritir'necd for the growing number of. remedial teachers jn 
V tcd^hfcal colleges. 

% T?? y^""8 P«o|*J« faU to see thej;elevancc of their education to 
'tfidr lifc afler school. Fp? too many, education appears.as a theoretical 
dh^orccd from life after schdol: Whilst the range of 
\ GCt and CSE Subjects b beginning to offer a broader choice of subject 
option^ tKe V^ry^'nature of a subjeci-bascd ^rriculum tends Ao. produce 
isirf^tcd packag^^ii of unco-o^dfnatedtnowjcdge. those studying academic 
stibjeds are probably well enough served, but many rodents require a 
more applied and practical approach for succ< isfuJ learning. Traditional 
d%fO<>?^ teaching niethods have led lo a curriculum in which students 
are exposed to a maximum of infonnation but a.ipinimum of experience. 

c. Tlj.e;tducatlon system b^jsi meets the needs qf that minority of students 
UhiKHvtf^s^^rtie day become" "cojlcge graduates. Tfie British school system 
ii %m largely dominated by the acadcniic edition and the univenitles. 
Many' schools tend to give preference to the CCE courses, partly because 
the dommuttJty and industry yalue GCE as desirable qualifications. The 
<?our^s tvcrc originally Jntcnc'cd as preparation for young people 
who were to go to universiiy and they probably meet their needs 
adequately. Their aj^plkaiibn lo those with different purposes is 
unsatisfactory and lite responsibility for their misuse m this way, r^ts 
equally with indfifstry and commerce for putting value on lliem and with 
the cducaypn system for not providing an alternative course better suited 
to the n«?ds"of both students and employees. The introduction of CSE 
went some way to prbvidirtg an alternative but u is unfortunate jhat the 
schools .themselves have, hi many cases, tended to copy the academic 
tradiUous of GCE while industry and commerce have tended to place too 
much importance on the attainment of the Grade 1 GCE equivalent. ' 

d There has developed an increased emphasis on school foi schooFs sake. 
This ^pccl has been highlighted by the reactions uf many schools to the 
•raising of the school leaving age in continuing to offer the same ty4>esof 
courses which h8\'e not been entirely successful with .nany students in 

' eadier years, In short jhe natural reactions of ihe education system 
16 tite needs of young people whom it already failed, is to give yet more 
purposeless education Some young people being,\otall^ unprepared for 
anything else but yet more education, retreat again mto the only world 
they know. Others react by withdrawing from the education system 
completely. The similantics between this and Uie general education track 
fn America arc self-evident apd we should perhaps take note of the lack 



uH^ccess uf the California Sciiuols with students following an educafton, 
Vyith nts: clear objectives or apparent relevance. 

c. The general pubii» has not been given an adequate role in the 
^ formulation of education polic> . Hie gaps in communication which exist 
• between *'lhe varuiil^^teviors of the education system, between the 
education system and the empioyerv, and between the education system 
and the parents, give r^e to woncehi, particularl> as there is no adequate 
mechanism for co-ordinating the. system to meet the needs of the 
communitv or of young people. Some method must be four.d of making 
the education system more responsive to the x( ^uiremems of society, 
dnd,m pmtiLular, ways mist be found of making secondary schools more 
directly accountable to parents and to the community for their 
performance. 

Montford ^oes on to argue that prepa.atiorj fcr career is a legitimate 
objective for education and that a new secondary curriculum should be 
developed for those students N^ho are not prov.eeding into higher ;jducation. It 
shojjld be noted here that vo^^utional education in the American sense is 
hapha^ardly provided m Bntis!. "khuuis if provision is made at all. However,' 
beoiusc of the rise in ;he school-leaving age, some schools bave tried to 
inl^roduce cojr?(e:> with substantial vv^-ational wontent although d/* trained staff 
with relevant industrial e.^penence has not typically been available Most 
vocational and industnal subjects aro ofTcred lu Colleges of Further: Education 
01 technical coMeges after the age oi 16. In Uv-t mi^t students enter work at 
age 16 With some having day -release putvisions tj !eave then employment a 
day a week to attend theoretical Jasses in a technical institute or college. As 
will be ru' eJ later, then. mt«t advOi.at<s of careers education in B 'tain are 
arguing fui a prc vo^-atiunal fonn of educatioi. the empha:>is of which is more 
lela'^J tu the stages uf awareness and exploration than to preparation ir. *he 
Amencan models. With the lack of-^ series uf vocational trpining options 
available most students follow subjects whiJi lead to CSE o'^iCE examina- 
tipns and arc principally academic sjubject-maite'r oriented. 

Monttoxd has fuithtr argued tnat the new ^,urri*,uiuno he proposes should be 
arti^-ulated wUIj the primaiv curriculum on ihe one hanji and with the further 

•education i^iirric^um and the needs of industry and coinraerce on the other 
Hie currKulum aS) he envisiuns it should inJude not only technical ITnowledge, 
but also details of ca/eors. lifestyles, and industrial attitudes and oribntations, 

^ career advice and information tis well as job placement. All students whether 
taking academic other courses shouPd undertake on an inllividual basis 
properly organised programs of exploratory work experience during their last 
two years at schi)ol. As the rc*ukr will note later, work experience is becoming 
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a very significant eduwaTiunal strateg) in Britisli schools and what MontfoiJ 
proposed is being incorporated uito careerVcducation models. 

Occupational Factors Related to Career(s) GjnJance and Lducation 

It seems r*^ar that in Britain the attention given to the btoad svv^'^p o\ 
careers guidance in schools during the I960's. and to careers ediicition more 
particularly, has been influenced b> considerations of manpowcf development. 
For example, the, Department of Education and Science (19t)5) has linked 
directly the progress of teJinologual change in Britain with the vharacter of its 
education in such statements as: 

The professions, industrv and vommercc change and diveiJfy^ demanding 
ever more knowledgeable and skillful workers. Tlie schools in their turn 
have developed more varied courses to enable a greater range of pupils to 
make the most of their abilities (DES. 1 965, p. 76) 

Tliis position paper then went un to outlme the importance of increasing the 
systcmatiQ provision of careers guidance in secondary schools. 

As Craft (1973) has pointed out, as a suciet> continues its process of 
industrialisation, it 'tends to replace workers in the 'primarv sector* (agri- 
culture, fishing, mining) with those in the secondary sector* (mafiufacturing). 
These shifts are also accompanied bv growth in the* \tlertiar> sector' 
(transportation, distiibutioii." banking, the professions and other service 
occupations). Such shifts obviouslv have direct iinplicatioi|s for both jhe type 
of education and the amount of educalior^^a nation piovides and lhe> add to 
the complexity of choices available to people, giving a persuasive rationale for 
the provision of careers guida.ice. ' 

Kke the Unitcil^tates. British ireiulrs lu the occupational structure reflect a 
long term decline in unskilled and semi skilled jobs as well as a general shift 
from tht manual to the administrative, clerical, and technical or noa manual 
groups, With^such shifts has coinc a rise in educational qualifications required 
for an increasing number of occupations. 

As the direct ties beiween education and woill, or more precisely 
technological progress, have become apparent, criticisnio of education's 
provisipn for pre pa m.^ students for work roles rathei than acadejjHC^ursuits 
have multiplied. Mosi of the emphasis of these criticisms were captured in 
Montford*s obseivations cited in the last section. However, several other 
perspectives arc worth noting. 
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A major concern now occupying the British government is the decreasing 
numbers of job opportunities for young workers and the rising unemployment 
ratk for this group. Approximately 750,000 young people leave school in Great 
Britain each year, more than half of them at the minimum school leaving age of 
16. Some 600,000 enter the labor market directly and half of these receive no 
further education and little or no systeinatic training. In June 1976, some 
209,000 plus of this year's schooMeavers were Unemployed, the highest^ 
number since World War II. Althougli the' under 20 a^ group has represented 
something below 8 percent of the labor force since 1972, they have accounted'' 
for '12 pr. more^percent of the total unemployment in Britain, Jusl as jh 
AmencaTtiecofored populations of young people experience unemployment'in 
greater magnitude than Caucasian young people, unemployment among" all 
young geople is rising ^steadily, \frliile the rising rate of unemployment among 
the young undoubtedly ipflects the rising unemployment Y^te in the country at 
large, it has caused questions to be raised about whether school leavers are 
prepared ttjJiandlc the jobs which exist or .(o participate in apprenticeships 
avaUable. FoS^camplev publisheci by the Confederation of 

British Industries (CBI, 1975) has indicated that in the midst of unemploy- 
ment, there are shortages of skilled workers in engmcering, construction, and 
' allied industries related to 'the exploration .of North Sea oil, the growing 
petrochemical, steel, gas and electricity supply industries and increasing work 
in shipbuilding yards. Other groups have begun to argue that if there is not 
enough market generated demand to secure employment for everyone who 
wants to work, then there must be moves toward job creation in other socially 
useful activities (Muklieyee, 1976). ^ 

The government has recently embarked upon } massive program of job 
creation and work-experience schemes for unemployed young people from 16 
to 19 in which employers will receive a special recruitment subsidy for taking 
on extra school leavers and for providing them work experience and some 
on-the-job training. Additional training courses are being developed at skill 
centres. And, schOoMeavers are being provided a subsidy for being involved in 
these projects i.iher than going on unemployment compensation (Timps 
Educational Supplement, July 23, 1976). More discussion of this scheme wfll 
be provided in the implication section. 

W a major report provided by a working party of the National Youth 
Emt^ioyment Council in 1974 (Department of Employment, 1974), several 
influential observations were made about the tiaming of school-leavers for 
work. Among the major findings of the report is the emphasis which employers 
are placing upon the 'motivation' of young people. In particular, the evidence 
seems to b^hat a large minority of unemployed young people have attitudes 
which, whatever their cause or justification, are not acceptable to employers 
and act as a hindrance to young people in securing jobs. The Working Party is 
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particularly concerned ihat.ver\' iittle seems to be done by schools and other 
social institutions to deal with this problem. In this regard, they also point up 
the inadequate {Provision in schools for careers education as a way of helping 

• young people to "enter the working world knowing something about it, 
conscious of the attitudes lilcely ,to be expected. ^alert and interested in their 
new environment/* 

Perhaps the most wide-ranging report bearing upon the relationship of 
young people and work is that of the Training Services Agency in 1975. In this 
report, the Training Services Agency of the Manpower Services Commission 
analyzed the vocational preparation of young people and offered a yariety of 
perspectives on the implications for education and training of work. In line 
with the British pattern that vocational training occurs after the person leaves 
secondary school, on-the-job, or in apprenticeships under the control of 
cmpioyejs and labor organizations, the Training Service Agency distinguishes 
traitting f# a particular job from the process of familiarizing the youag entrant 
with the world of work and with the particular occupation he has joined. The 
latter is considered to be the preparatory phase which falls under the school's 
purview rather than be delayed until after the job entrant has chosen a role and 
entered into it. Indeed, the schools are subtly criticized in this report because 

• they do not help sort out the implications of committing oneself to 
apprenticeships, the major form of vocational training in Britain. Thus, the 
report contends that there is a large wastage factor of young people who find a 
place in an apprenticeship but then decide they have made a false start, 
there^upoa finding it difficult to enter other comparable jobs where recruitment 
is hd'rmally straight from school or, in the case of long-term' training in a 
different tradc, where there are maximum entry ages. 

The TSA then goes on to more specifically outline the problems and 
proposals corKerned with preparation for work in schools. Tliey start from the 
premise that: 

If young people are to choose jobs for which they are suited and to settle 
successfully in employment they need to be given adequate information and 
guidance about the possibilities open to them and to have acquired some 
understanding of what Hfe at work will be like. Some schools already do a 
g6od deal to help their pupils in both these ways, but in many others less 
has been attempted and achieved. 

The TSA report further argues that attempts to gel youngsters to think 
realistically about the wodd of work are likely to be ineffective if they are 
made too soon. 
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In its report the TSA strongly urges changes in both the schoors role in 
preparing students for awareness of work roles and of the employer's role in 
induction and in work climate. In particujar, the report observes that: 

, >. 

It IS becoming increasingly important to Iteip young people to develop an 
awareness of the world of work and of the ways in which wealth is 
produced and used by society^ In recent years the social environment in a 
number of schools, with more emphasis on personal developmeuv and less 
on formal instrucuon, has been diverging from that still encountered in 
most work situations, where the need to achieve results in conformity with 
defined standards and to do so within fixed time-limits calls for different 
patterris. of behavior. The contrast is more marked where changes in 
^industrial processes have reduced the scope for individual reaction and 
-initiative. The methods and disciplines of school and work certainly differ in 
a variety of ways, but they are not necessarily in conflict. Employers do, 
however, need to think about how they can best respond to the qualities of 
maturity and independence which their young employees are now perhaps 
•more likely to displav ! wliiie for their pa^t the schools should be able to do 
more to prepare yoJmg people for the patterns of behavior that will be 
cxpe^ed of them at woik. 



The TSA report, like others cited, also emphasizes that employers still 
regularly comment thai numbers o"^ '> oung people are leaving school withou / 
an adequate grdip of literacy and numeracy skills. . . this may be caused 
partly by\in incfeasing need for these skills in employment and partly by the 
fact that abler youngsters now stay on longer at school and enter employment 
at a higher Icyel." Other specific areas addressed by the report include* 

Careers gtiidance and jamiliarisation with industry. Because it is so 
important to develop awareness of job possibilities, the fact that more 
attention has been paid in recent years to careers education and guidance in 
schools IS to be welcomed. But the improvement has been uneven and in 
general the coverage remains inadequate, A recent survey {Careers Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schooi Department of Educa^tion and Science Survey 18, 
HMSO, 1972) found that although 94 percent of a large sample of schools 
had at least one teacher designated as careers teacher, in nearly half the 
schools the total time allotted was equivalent to no more than 20 percent of 
the one teacher's time. For the 14 plus year, less than half the schools 
provided careers education for all pupils and 28 percent did not provide it at 
all. 

An underlymg difficulty about the provision of effective careers teaching 
arises from the fact that teacheis geneially lack knowledge of industry and 
commerce. Schemes have been in existence for several years to introduce 
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teachers to industry, to have reachers spend time working in firms so as to 
gain first-hand experience and a better general understanding of industry. 
However, only about 18 percent of schools had released at least one teacher 
for a short period in industry. 

Work obsenation and work experience courses. As part of these courses, 
young people visit employers' premises, but the purpose is to help to famil- 
iarize them with working life rather than to provide guidance m making 
career choices. Observation courses are at present more common than ex- 
perience courses because the latter raise problems of organization and super- 
vision which" cannot always be readily overcome.The range of premises 
visited varies Nvidel> from one area to another, as does the extent of current 
provision of these facilities. 

Linked courses. These courses enable young people at school to spend 
time a college of further education and give them some insight into the 
work envrronment and the range \of occupations open to them on leaving 
school. Such courses appear to be a useful way of easing the transition from 
the school to the working environment. 

. ' * 

Careers Service. The shortcomings of careers education in schools make 
the work of the careers officer more^difficult. The Careers Service is spread 
thinly over the school population and because of this it often has less 
influence on jqb^ choice than parents, relatives, and friends. Careers officers 
themselves would regard it as their main objective to guide young people to 
understand' their own abilities and potential and on this basis to make 
sensible career clvoices. Many pupils, however, see the Careers Service 
mainly as a placing service rather than a source of advice on future careers. 
In fact, the emphasis on the placing role has diminished as the guidance 
function has expanded, and the Service now places a smaller proportion of 
school leavers than it did in the early 1950's. 

There is a need to inciease career officers' knowledge of industry and 
commerce. . . They need time to maintain contact with a variety of firms 
so that they can bring their current knowledge of industry to bear on the 
advice they give young people. 

Tlie Careers Service might find greater success if it were to concentrate 
on those pupils at all levels of academic ability who are most m need of help 
and advice rather than just spreading its resources thinly. 

There is also scope for an increase in industry's links with schools and 

with the whole process of advice about careers and jobs In Scotland (his 

has been achieved through a structure of local schools industry liaison 




committees. Practical progress seems most likely to be made on a relatively 
local basis where different ITB's and employers can develop contacts with 
careers-teachers arid careers oilicers. 

Even with the improvements in methods of preparing young people for 
working life, the differences between the cultures of school and work 
cannot be completely reconciled. Starting work will always involve a big 
. problem of adjustment for young people, but it can and should be tnade 
mofemariageable. 

Whatever improvements may be made in how young people ar-; prepared 
for working life, their experience in the early stages at work will still be 
4 vital Insxruction limited to a general talk or a tour of the work place, whicn 
is all many young people get but some do not even get that which shows 
scant awareness of what they really need. ... the feeling that he does not 
much matter to the firm is likely to discourage the young apphcant from 
any sense.of commitment to and satisfaction in his work, and to encourage 
thoughts of change to another job. . . .What is needed is a personnel policy 
specifically for young entrants which recognizes the special problems they 
- face in the transition to the new environment of adult working life at a time 
when they are also experiencing the personal problems of growing up. 

The TSA indicates that the following lines of ^development need to be 
pursued: 

, -widely-based cours-es of a recognized national standard need to be 
developed to enable young people to undergo vocational preparation ott 
the job The courses would indicate knowledge relevant to jobs withm 

■ bread occupational bands and their length should depend on the time 
required to enable young people to absorb the coment - say, in many cases, 
three months. ' 

-gateway courses should be available as pre-entry courses or a.s part of the 
initial training given by an employer. 

-a departure from the principle that each employer pays for the training he 
provides will be needed if this initiative is to succeed. s.;' , 

-the coment of induction programmes will vary according to circumstances 
but they will usually need to cover the following: 

a knowledge of industry at the working environment 
b. awareness of how work tliffers from the school environment to which 
the young people are accustomed 
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c. knowledge of aspects of adult working life such as PAYE» national 

, insurance, etc., which adults often take for granted 
.d. communication skills 

e. acceptance into a working group as a full member, and understanding of 
• the give and take necessary to gain acceptance 

f. help in adjusting to the new way of life at work 

g. the oppprtunity to develop self-reliance and maturity 

h. advice and assistance when wanted 

a tangible welcome to working Ufe and a feeling of being needed 
•^j. confirmation that they^have made the right job choice; and advice, on 
direction to sources oT advice, when they have obviously made the 
wrong choice. 

-as regards the more specifically vocational elements in *gateway' coufses it 
may prove to be iielpful to thmk of three broad categories of skill: 

a. employer-specific job skills (e.g., learning to operate an individually 

developed and possibly idiosyncratic storage or filing system) 

b, non-cmployer-specific job skills (e.g., using a ,^ash register) 

c* non-omployer-specific general skills (e.g., using the telephone, under- 
standing the importance of hygiene or the main feature of the 
distributionsystem) / 

-much of the^general content for gateway^ courses could be regarded as an 
appjopiiate element of secondary education from the; age of 14 
onwarc-s, . . . The question now js whether those aspects of general school 
education which have vocational rplewtnce should be extended and 
whether without in any way contemplatmg actual job training in the 
schools, a directly vocational elernent should be included in the 
curriculum as has been recommended from time to time. 

-It might also be argued that the development of suitable courses by 
employers, rather than withih schools, would have the advantage of 
helping young people to feel thiat their employers were genuinely 
concerned about them and their progress in employment. 

-The practices in England differ sharply from other countries in Western 
Europe where more and more systematic training is given for occupations 
which in this country are regarded as unskilled or semi-skilled. In Germuriy 
systematic trjiining arrangements cover perhaps 70 percent of the jobs into 
which young people go. in Sweden 70 percent of young people take 
courses lasting between two and four years which include vocational 
education courses, only 10 percent go straigli( into jobs and receive no 
vocational education at all. 




-In summary, the TSA report indicates that the issues discussed in this 
^ paper raise fundamental questions about ^the rationale of the present 

division of rcb'ponsibihiy for vocational preparatir i between the state and ^ 
[ employers - the general principle holds that the state pays for education 

. and employers pay for training there is often no very cogent reasc^i 

why employers pay for preparing soiiiC young people for work while the 
state pays for others. Moreovei,. the resource devoted by the state to 
young people who continue in full-time education are immense in 
comparison with those it devotes to young people entv<. ^ einployitient. 

-One approach, uispired t>y the recently introduced:.French system of a 
right to release for training (which in this case is largely p'-ovided in an 
educational context), would be to give all emf>loyees a rigi.i ♦o a certain 
period of release for training or education, to be taken in a ti.. c and in a 
form of their choice, with the cost of the training or ediicatioh Dcrne by 
the State, but with the employer required to continue to pay wages and to 
offer continued employment if the employee so wished. 

As IS shown in other sections of this report, many of the TSA observations 
and recommendations are shared by other groups Tlie collective impact is that 
schools are being pushed toward more careers work primarily defined in a 
fairly narrow sense of the term. As will be seen, there are smiultaneous efforts 
underway from other sources to broaden the concept of careers work or 
careers education m schools m respect to a number of social factors which are 
descriptive of British education and the broader s6ciety. 

Social Factors Related to Careers Guidancc wid Education 

Since World War II a piocess of democratization of opportunity in Britain ' 
has been ernerging rapidly. Traditional restraints upon admission to higher 
education oi the professions and management associated with social class or 
arbitrary streaming (e.g., 11+ examinations) have been signiiicanily reduced. 
Tlius correlations between family background and the social, educational, and 
occupational levels to which an individual can aspire have become lower and 
more equalitarian in their thrust. 

As a result, larger proportions of students are remaining in secondary 
education or seeking post-secondary education than ever before. A major 
national '^grants system" of financial aid determined by family income levels 
pcmuts students to choose to attend any University in the country including 
Oxford and Cambridge if they have the educational qualifications and to be 
financially supported in doing so. Indeed, the proportion of school leavers with 

and *A' level qualifitations for further and/oi higlier education or cntiance 
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in\p the technic^ occupations and the professions nearly doubled between 
J960 and 1970 (Central Statistical Office, 1971). 

This phenomenon of staying in school longer and obtaining higher 
, .educational qualifications for either further education or occupational entrance 
, has als9 caused rising .expectations among the young at a time when the British 
economy has been experiencing higli rates of unemployment and major 
^inflationary pressures. Just as m America, concerns have been expressed al^Ut 
the frustrations of school-leavers who are prepared for but unable to obifftai?^ 
suitable employment. Job creation schemes are being advanced. Questiqiijs 
about the political wisdom of supporting more and more education for large 
^ proportions of the population when the occupational structure seems to 
require more specialized training, not simply more academic education, have 
beeji raised. In addition, an elaborate welfare system of unemployment benefits 
. provides at least soiiie disincentive for persons to continue to seek suitable 
. work if initial attempts are unsuccessful. Such a system also adds to 
inflationary pressures while providing fiscal support to many persons who are 
unable to be productive. 

Equalitarian pressures in the society are also associated with the rise of 
comprehensive schools. Not only are curricular opportunities being broadened 
but Siiidenls from the whole spectrum of social classes are being mixed 
together at the secondary school level. Previously, the correlation between 
social class and attendance^t a "grammar school (secondary level college 
preparatory preparation) was higti. Admission to comprehensive schools is 
-jnon-seleciive for the most part. Tlius students of different social classes arc no 
longer as'physically separated by tlie„schools they attend nor in the attitudes 
thdy are likely to be exposed to. Obviously, the private school network which 
. retains the heritage of the grammar school tradition is still alive and serves the 
aspirations for small classes and rigorous college preparation which most 
comprehensive schools can not. But inflation, high tax rates, and other 
economic pressures .ire conspiring against the ability of most Britons to afford 
private schooling at the secondary school level where "the grants system does 
not operate as it does in higher education. 

. Daws (1976) has pointed out additional social changes in the 1960's whkh 
have given rise to counseling and to careers work. He suggests that this period 
saw the opening up of British sociefy, a new permissiveness and tolerance . 
among people, a live and let live altitude, greaj^er respect foi individuality and 
the uniqueness of individual peopje. In addition, he mdicates that 'Mhe young 
found a cultural identity of their own and adolescence ceased to be merely a 
grim transition." 
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. Such concerns about individual uniqueness gave riso, according to Daws, to 
a new consciousness of mental health responsibility, to more effective pastoral 
care structures in schools, to specialized guidance roles,* and to the develop- 
ment of systematic curricula in sex and health education, mor<(l education, 
social education as v^ell as careers education. In sum, thes(^ growing social and 
educational perspectives on adolescence and the transitional difficulties 
experienced by this group in its movement to adulthood challenged the 
traditional view that education is primarily concerned with intellectual 
development and the daily witness to Christian virtues. It laid the base, in short, 
for :i much wider educational agenda than before. Certainly, the pastoral care 
structure and its changing shape is a result of a new consciousness in British 
education of the emotional as well as intellectual realms. 



PASTORAL CARE-(Guidance?) 

In attempting to understand the place of careers work in schools, it is 
necessary first to understand the concept of pastoral care. A British tradition, 
pastoral care is variously defined. This seems to be so because it is more a 
product of natural growth than of carefully planned cultivation. It gathers 
together a Joosely related family of concepts that have evolved and changed 
over the years (I>aws, 1976a). Usually it has been defined as those aspects of 
education which are outside of instruction, non-academic. These lines are in- 
creasiitgly being called into question by various observers. There are an in- 
creasing number of authors and education critics who are saying that in a con- 
temporary society, there can. be no pastoral/academic split. 

In global terms, pastoral care deals with the personal and social welfare of 
pupils. Morland (1974) has suggested that pastoral care means looking after the 
total welfare of the pupil. Such a goal can then be broken down into several 
separate educational aims in its own right. He cites them as inclu'^ing (p. 10) 

—to assist the individual to enrich liis personal life 

—to help prepare {he young person for educational choice 

to offer guidance or counselling, helping young people to make their own 
decisions by question and focus and by information where appropriate 

—to support the subject leaching 

-to assist the individual to develop his or her own lifestyle and to respect 
that of others 

—to maintain an orderly atmosphere in which all this is possible. 
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For reasons cited in the previous sections (e.g., the rise» size, and diversity of 
comprehensive schools, economic and employment uncertainties), effective 
pastoral care has increasingly been seen as an extremely important aspect of 
British education. Indeed, the term *guidance* is being used by some writers 
(Howden &. ,Dowson, 1973; Daws, 1976b) as essentially synonymous in 
meaning, with the historical term *pastoral carel* Daws suggests that the term 
guidance be used **as a generic label, an umbrella, that covers all the means 
whereby a school or college ideritifies and responds to the individual needs of 
pupils or students, whether the means be within or drawn from outside the 
institution and whether the needs be psychologies! or physiological and 
materiar* (p. 3). Scotland is, in fact, developing a class of special teachers 
called guidance teachers- a term not generally used m England. The guidance 
teacher usually combines personal coun^cling^i:arfccrsHand A^urriculum work, the 
variety of tasks usually comprising pastoral care. 

UntU approximately the niiddle I960*s, pastoral care had been seen as a 
function of the individual teacher to carry on in whatever way and with 
whatever resources miglu be available. Training for this role was not typically 
part of teacher preparajtion. hideed, probably in the jnajority of cases, pastoral 
care was seen as acting "in loco parentis," steering children toward choices or 
^behaviors considered to be for their own good, prmcipally adjustment rather 
than developmentally oriented. ^ 

Today the pastoral care system^ of a secondary school is likely to be seen as 
involving a variety of persons within the school and agencies outside the 
school. In fact, the term 'pastoral care team* or *guidance team' is used quite 
frequently by Britons in conversation and in the literature. Among persons 
within a school considered to be involved with pastoral care as an aspect of 
their role would be head teachers/heau masters, deputy headmaster/senior 
mistress, heads of departments of facilities, heads of houses/years, form 
tutors/subject teachers, school cou.iocllors, careers teachers. Outside of the 
school a large array of agencies ai likely to be considered in support roles. 
Tfiese might include: 

School Social Workers 
Medical Services 
Social Services 
Probation Services 
Juvenile Liaison Service 

Careers Advisory Service ' 
Youth Service 

Voluntary Organizations V 



As pastoral care has taken on UKreasing nnportantc in the minds of many 
British educators, some seconJar> schools have begun to assign' leadership 
responsibilities to a particular person for the oveiaM pastoral care of the school 
or for J particular >ear group. TIicm: persons are \ariouslv idennfied as Deputy 
Headmaster • Pastoral CarCj, Senior Yuto?, Head of Year, Director of Guidance, 
jlead of Careers Department, dnd Head of House. ' 

Hartop (1973) has argued that h.cads of guidance departments (or whatever 
other term for pastoral caie leadership seems appropriate) will likcl> orgam/e 
their work in terms of tile trinity of vocational, edu^aMonal, and personal 
guidance. He breaks the specific emphasis of each of these compojients as 
follows: 

Vocatiofial GuiJduLC, iinplcmentatruO ^^f the careers education part of the 
curriculum, hasson with the Youlk Kjnplo>ment ,Service, employers and 
other outsidf sources of information, vocational counselling with indi- 
viduals. 

'nLhrcnuonal (tuidanu\ special CiHKcrn for the de\clopment of learning 
skills and that part\)f the guidance syllabus whicli is deigned to increase 
pupils, knowledge i»f educational opportunities" implemeiiiing a testing 
service and responsibility tor the statistical , treatment of ma^ks an4 
assessments. liaison with outside educational institutions ^ 

Personal (^taJfjfUi. ma.nl- n^ncerned with individual cuimselling of pupils 
about personal problenii a:id behavior diffi».uliies. group work in, for 
example, education for pc.^ional relationships, haison with the social 
services* child guidance clinics, fc:c. 

With the rise in pastoral care emphasis has ct^ne a concern about 
;peciah/.ation versus dissemination of resp jnsibilitLs ior pv»storal are across all 
the j/fofcssional staff of a sclu)ol. As Morland Ivis posed the dilemma (p. 216), 
as a School specializes its ;)astural caie functions, it risks limiting the breadth of 
impact upon students. As it disscr>»iuates (shares responsibility througho. t the 
entire staft"^. it jisks losing knowledge and expertise. Tliis issue is .)t resolved. 
But, as vie will note L cr. there have emerged various specialists, or teachers 
with.spccial training, tc be more precise, who have bcgu^ :o 1^ integrated in»o 
the^astoral care system of various schools. 

't)bviously, the question of spcciah/ation lests at least partialh upon the 
content of ,MStUi«jl care. Is it comprised primarily of one to one discussions 
and adnionitiuiis abtyut individual matters of choice and conduct or di>es it 
involve a more substantive body of information which has implications for 
group disseniinal!^ n as well as for individual apphvation'^ If the answer is the 
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tetter as current directions strongly suggest, then where is such content ^ 
pfjfsentcd to students? fs it time tabled hke other courses? Doos^it require a 
PSE or GCE subject-matter cxaininatiun tu iegitsmue it? The answers to these 
Iw.^rSS^?^^ ace* not uniform across the vounir>. In some instances, "pastoral 
we^* relevant material is included m courses vanousl> labelled liberal studies. 
. Jfl^^gfaied studi^l^ocial cducauon or social studies. In other instances, 
iivJ- ' ^^plnl^s at^ which mclude matertals to be presented to students m 

spedat periods set aside each weeli or within a form period (essentiali> a home 
rboit\ period in Amcrioin tcm«). In other instances, attempts are made to 
apportion pieces of the guidance syllabus to various subje.:i matter courses. 

thert^ seems to be a growing press for guidance program content, to be 
<ibns{dered a ^direct part of the edu^^^na! curricula altliough there is 
coh|Iderab!e hc^tation by n...it observers to create CSE or GLZ exammations 
i^yltirffegatd ioi|. Wcicare a large number of rnatepals bemg^^rcpared for sudi 
programs with most of them being focused on educational and vocational 
guidance or careers education and these will be discussed later. 



On balance, the Wltisli Idc^ of appropriate content fur a guidance progratn 
is in ^oiTier respects wider than the typical American conception of «tc5i 
cpnteht. I^Of example, BritoQS typically consider pastoral care '.r.J. therefore. 
' guidance content to embrace educational, vocational, ji^ersonal guidance as 
well as health education, ifie use of leisirc time, socialZnd moral education, 
and, iridecd, religious cducatiop TJic exact topics var^rom school to school 
3;fd arc Ifl^ely to differ f.om year tu year. Hie firs^^wo ^ears of the guidance 
prograjnft *for secondary schools aie likely to emphasize educational and 
personal guidance, understanding the learning process, human nature and 
human Interactions. In the thud year more attention is tjpically paid to the 
characteristics of the working world, bioad categories of occupations, the 
emphases and activities of md tstrj and vonmterwC. subject choices. The fourth 
year Is likely to be more specific about iKcupations. self assessment, goals m 
work, etc* 

_ A partial outl'me of t^jpici nccc&sary lu a guidance program as preservtcd by 
the secondary school m whiJi thc> work has been leporied by Howden and 
Dowson (1 973) to include: 
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Self awarehe^ self assessment and social relationships 
S(Jcial etiquette 

Ftht and Second Years 
• Human development • ' ' 

Third Year 

Cpmnjon conceins , 

An aim and purpose in life ^ 

The local community 

Use of the career library 

Fourth and Fjfih Years 

What do 1 want from work 
Information about specific occupations 
Self assessment *for caVeer choices 
Important factors of the working world 
Money goals 

J 

CAREERS GUIDi^^NCE IN SCHOOL 

As suggested in the prevknis section, careers guidance in schools is basically 
seen as a component of pastoral care. In some cases, it is not provided in the 
first two years of the secondary school but is concentrated at the age of 13+ 
when subject matter choices must be made which are pertinent to the students* 
'ultimate, taking of CSE and 0 or A level examinations. In other instances 
careers guidance is seen as including vocational and educational guidance- 
Careers guidance and careers education are not synonymous terms although 
they are sometimes used interchangeably. Careers guidance consists of the 
whole range of activities including placement, which assist a student to choose 
and find a place in either an occupation or further education atlhe point of 
school ka^dhg. Careers education is a more recent part of careers guidance and 
IS principally a developmental curriculum. More will be said about this later. 

•As a part of the pastoral care structure of the school, careers guidance has 
been provided principally by three types of persons: form or subject matter 
teachers careers teachers, and careers officers. Much careers guidance has been 
performed in a random and informal basis by stibject mattei and form teachers 
(home room teachers), essentially untrained in either pertinent knowledge or 
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techjiiques. This has been a traditional pastoral tare approach ofHlisseininating 
responsibility throughout the staff. 

Although each facet of careers guidance in the school tends to come under 
its own form of ciid^cisiTi, ,the whole of careers guidance work is quite variable ^ 
across the country. Watts (1973) has described the situation as follows: 

The traditional approach to careers wor' in schools can not unreasonably 
be caricatured by picturing a pile ^f pamphlets in jhe comer of the school, 
library and a twenty-minute guidance interview^vith (pi^obably) :he careers 
officer in which ihe ^ajyTs occupational future is defined. Schools 
operating this P'^^^cfi may sometimes appoint a careers teacher to look 
after the ^ ^jjrilets and to offer a point of referral both fur the pupils and 
for the careers officer on his visits to the school. But the poverty of the 
training, time, money, and facilities with which the careers teacher is 
provided show that these schools conceptualize careers work in very hmited , 
terms, h is seen as being peripheral to, and possibly even a threat to. their 
main concerns. This traditional model still holds firm in a great many 
schools. 




ver the past several decades (since approximately 1932), careers teachers 
have evolved. Typically, these are subjCLt matter teachers who are also assigned 
several periods per week to do careers guidance and, perhaps, to maintain a 
small library of careers information. In some few instances these persons are 
full'tinie. 

Some specific information about the status of caredrs teachers was collected 
and publisHed by the Department of Education and Science in 1973 (DES, 
1973). Of particular interest are the following findings: 

-The vast majority of schools in England and Wales (94%) designate at least 
one member of staff as 'careers tpcher'. 46 percent claim more than one 
teacher so designated. But the role is variously defined. 

Less than 60 percent of schools record ihe payment of any allowance fur 
this work. 

-In nearly half of all schools, the total tmle ollottedfo careers education 
and guidance amounts to no more than the equivalent of one-fifth of the 
work load of one full-time member of staff. Only 15 percent of all schools 
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record that careers teaching occupies as niuch as oiie-fifih of the work 
ioad of one member of staff. 

-Twenty-four percent of school^ record having at least one teacher who has 
attended a course of more tifei a week but less' than a term; 1 1 percent 
claim to have at least one teacher who has attended a course of one term 
or longer. The remainder of the schools are likely to have had at least one 
staff person attend an in-service course of one to five days in duration. 

' -In tentis of facilities only 38 percent of all schools claim one room or 
more devoted to careers work. . . 

These people are basically untrained except for one or two short courses (a 
week or so in duration) dealing v;ith occupationj. and other pertinent 
mformation. In large measure, the major qualification such persons have for 
tl^eir posts is interest m careers work. Very few caceers teachers have the 
equivalent of one year of formal preparation in careers guidance although soi^e 
persons who liave been trained as school counselors have returned to schools 
and serve as a^areers teacher. 

Actually, there are few one year courses m the country specifically designed 
to prepare careers teachers although new ones are beginning to open up (e.g.. 
North East London Polytechnic, New Castle Polytechnic). While there is a 
growing belief that some initial training ought to be included in the basic 
course for student teachers, in the main careers teujchers now receive only 
iri-service training provided by the Department of Education and Science or the 
Department of Employment within a Local Education Authority (LEA) 
(Aventi 1974). ^ 

The role of the careers teachers varies widely depending upon the amount of 
time they have available for careers Nvork, the support of the head, the quality 
of the careers service in an LEA (to be taken up in the next section), the 
commitment of the careers teacher himself or herself. In general, they are likely 
to meet with groups of students to discuss information available and factors to 
consider in educational and job choice. In short, they are likely to be 
information givers in groups rather than interviewers and counselors to 
individual children. This is not always true, of course. Some careers teachers do 
interview children, give direct advice or counsel with them rgg/rding choice 
dilemmas. 

There are those observers who contend that as a part of a guidance or 
pastoral care team, the careers teacher's forte lies in his or her specific factual 
knowledge of careers and courses and of the philosophy of careers guidance 
wliich underlies the work in the classroom. It is this person's task to help the 
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I^jf^, .*, :ta^^dual stud^ through group methods o[ reference to pertinent 

;/;inj^n^ appropriate vocational decision v^hich take intb^account 

' r^hoprperfo^^ personal wishes, and the realities of the work worl'd.. 

As^ suggested above the role of tlie careers teacher is an ambiguous and in 
r ?^ny ?9 elusive one. It depends on whether th^ careers teacher actually 

3 systematic way, simply dispenses information, 
W subject matter curriculum and' therefore^ serves as a 

t.^ ^ - rtspw^ or gets involved in crisis work ofspme)kind.*Since 



izwus\x lo regujar leacners or geis mvoivea m cnsis worK of spmeJKina.*bince 
% i^ry few school counselors in Britain, the careers teacner may get.^ 
t^- '. ./j|X9l^^^^ or head of year in trying to wOrk„y/ith students 

'^3 "^' are l^^ kinds of difficulty in school. Jn some ih$iahces, the 

careefi teacher/may «n fact be in charge of coordinating^ the pastoral care effort 
of th^fwhopl^ setting up work observation visits, and teaching or providing 
mforriiation oh health, moral, social, leisure time as well as careers education. 

With' the general ambiguity of the role, c:^ers teachers receive considerable 
^critici^m. Chief among their critics are careers officers about whom more will 
^b^ saia in a moment. Career officers tend to define the role of the careers 
teacher as being concerned mainly with administration. According to Roberts 
.(1971) they beDeve that it should be the job of the careers teacher to ensure 
that adequate provision for careers work was made on a schooPs timetable, to. 
* jassist; Jn the circulation of careers literature to pupil§,^ and to collect 
information about the pupils' abilities and aptitudes that the careers officer 
could then use i^; the vocatidrial guidance process. In aUdition, the careers 
teacher was expected to organize visits to places of work, group discussions, 
film shows and to introduce visiting speakers-again, function in primarily 
admiriistrative roles. 

Careers teachers do not share this view of careers officers about their roles. 
As carters teachers have begun to organize nationally (first as the National 
Association of Careers Teachers and now the National Association of Careers 
arid ^Guidance Teachers) they have become more assertive about their role and 
their status. This association sees the career teachers as the pivotal point of the 
advisory servidss in the school of the fature and ideally they wish to have.their 
own departments which will specialize in the provision of careers advice to 
studejfts. Such a role would certainl> conflict with what careeis officers now 
do. ' 

^ According to a personal interview with Mr. Ray Heppel (1976), current 
President of the National Association of Career and Guidance Teachers, the 
national association sees the careers teacher becoming more involved with 
guidance in broad terms and with coordination of till the pastoral care activities 
ift the school. He believes, however, that heads of schools and^niany subject 
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iiiattcr teachers nex^d to be educated about careers teachers and their work. He 
further beheves that in order for careers teachers to gam the professional 
credibility to which the> aspire, they must possess a respectable educafional 
process and a set of purposeful techniques. Such a condition would tend to 
validate the essential function f the career^ teacher. For this reason, among 
otl^rs, ha supports the emergence of careers education as it will be discussed 
laterSyiniajor responsibility of careers (and guidance) teachers. 



Careers Officers 

As a function of the Linployinent and Training Act of 1973, ii became 
mandatory for every Local tduLation Authority to have a careers service. In 
effect this actioh integrated what had been the Youth Employment Service 
into the education structure and' out of the direct supervision of the 
Department of Employment. Actually, the employment and Training Act of 
1948 made such an integration optional by Local Education Authorities and 
provided staffing and finasicial support by the Department of Employment to 
do so. Between 1948 and 1973 approximately 70 percent of LEA's had 
exercised their option to provide such a careers service. 

Basic reasons for changing :ne placemem of careers officers from outside to 
inside the educational structure included: 

a. that the system of dual responsibility at local level for Youth 
Employment Services had disadvantages; 

b. that a division of responsibility between youth and adult employment 
services based on age was l^ecoming less and less reahsMc as more people 
continued education to a later age: 

c. that, since the vital task of starting young people on their careers 
involved a large element of careers guidance which took place in an 
educational context and which ought tr be extended to the increasing 
numbers in further and highei education, all local education authorities 
should have a duty to provide vocational guidance and employment 
services for those attending and leaving educational institutions, and a 
power to extend these services to others who sought to use them; and 

d. that Government control of local education authority services should be 
less detailed than undei the existing legislation and that subvention by 
specific grant should therefore be replaced by the more usual method of 
rate support grant. 

(Central Youth Employnient^xecutive, 1974, p. 2 and 3) 



Careers officers are not housed m specific schools as careers teachers are. 
Rather they op^erate from central careers centers and "visa" schools. In global 
terms, careers teachers are considered to deal with groups of students about 
issues of preparation for choice, careeis officer^ deal with the interviewing and 
placing of individual students into employment while careers teachers are 
expected to insure that pupils have adequate information about courses and 
careers on which to make decisions, it ts not the prime function of a careers 
teacher to give vocational guidance. Such distinctions are overly simplistic and 
in many places the rSfes of careers teachers and careers officers overlap and 
cause conflicts. As suggested in the previous section, the careers officers believe 
that careers teachers should function in certain, fairly limited ways and careers 
teachers, particularly as represented by the National Association of Careers and 
Guidance Teachers, believe *hat careers teacliers should function in broader 
terms. ' ^ 

In point of fact, the role of both the careers teacher and the careers officer 
is ambiguous. Neither the Employment and Training Act of 1973 nor its 
predecessors defined the role of the careers officers, it permitted much local 
autonomy and latitude in the wa> such a role would be discharged. From 
interviews and observation with a considerable number of careers officers and 
careers teachers, it is cleai that the role of the Careers officer depends upon the 
capability and the preferences of the person occupying the role. 

It is generally considered that the careers officer's particular expertise is in 
the vocational guidance of individual pupils, and the careers teacher's expertise 
is in the preparation of classes of pupils by means of a program of careers 
education. As suggested previously, the roles sometimes reverse or at least 
overlap in many instances. However, the majority of careers officers are not 
trained teachers, but their training has equipped them with more techniques of 
individual guidance and knowledge of occupattonal psychoiog5 and structure 
and infurmation about the labor market than would have been included in the 
training of the teacher. It is commonly said that the careers teachers know the 
pupils and the coreers officers the jobs. According to the Department of 
Education and Science (1973, p.' 25), the expertise of the careers officers in 
regard to secondary education is threefold. First, they have access to 
information about possibilities of empluyment both locally and nationally. 
Second, they possess knowledge of specific occupations, including those for 
whichyspeual qualifications are needed. Third, they develop, with training and 
experience, the insight, sensitivity and shrewdness needed in vocational 
guidance interviews. 



The main functions of the careers officer, according to Avent (1974, p. 64), 



include: 



1. Giving talks to classes of piipils about the world of work. 
1^ 2. Helping to devise the programme of careers education. 




3. Be the source of information on suitable visits, perhaps providing schools 
with lists of employers who are willing to receive parties of pupils. 

4. Undertake the individual vocational guidance of pupils mostly in the 
fifth and subsequent years. 

5. Introduce school leavers to employers having vacancies. 

6. follow the progress of young workers by means of questionnaires, 
contacts wuh employers and invitations to see him or her in the evenings 
when the office is open. , 

In addition, the careers officer also has responsibilities to employers and to 
colleges of further education. It is likely that the careers officer will set upon 
committees to discuss new training schemes, advise employers about training 
courses, apprenticeships, and to interpret the educational system to repre- 
sentatives pf industry, commerce, the professions, and the community at large. 
Frequently, the careers officer meets with parents and with teachers to discuss 
the prospects of specific children. Tlie careers officer is also responsible for 
running an office with all that envolvcs from a management and communica- 
tion stand-point. 

The DES Survey (1973, p. 27) previously cited reported that schools receive 
assistance from careers officers in the following ways: 

By 'giving talks and holding discussions with pupils 97% 

By giving talks and holding discussions with parents 64% 

In planning careers programmes " "63% 

In planning work visits 58% 

. In planning talks to parents ^ 48% 

In planning work experience 20% 

These functions generally accord with the perspectives of Avent about the 
role of careers officers. It should be noted, however, that the DES Survey also 
indicated chat m some schools, careers officers provide not only vocational 
guidance but all specialized work in careers. Data do not exist to show how 
wide ihis practice is but it clearly does exist. 

5' 
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A further example of the flcxibilily of orovisions v/hich careers officers 
might make in schools is indicated u the follov oi (Heppel, 1976). This 
range of involvement does not lake place in ever) school, but all aspects of the 
range dp occur in some schools. 

! 

CAREERS OFFICERS' ^kVICES IN SCHOOLS 

, Parents-'Direct Contact 

A. School Lecture-Formal large group, situation ^'^ 

' B. Group Talks-Informal small groups. Information giving. 

C. Group DiscuSvSion -Probably selected groups. Question and answer. 

D. Individual Interviews irt School-Information. Special r/fODloms. 

E. Individual Interviews at Office-information. Special problems. 

-\ 

Parents-Indirect Contact 

F. Careers Service Information Booklet-General an J local mfornialion on 

services available to pupils and pffrents. 

G. Information Sheets- Explanatory leaflet on Carcci^ Services relevant to, 

particular schools. 

H. Individual Correspondence-Individual problems. 

Pupils-Direct Contact 

L • Lecture-Formal large group situation. 

J. Classroom Lesson-Class group. Nc5rmal teaching techniques. 

K. Group Discussion Information. Maxmium 15 m group. Liformatiun giving. 
Possibly selected interest groups. 

L. Group Discussion -Guidance. Maximum 10 in group. /\ini to allow 
individual to bctte* asses!> himself in relation to others. 

M. Interview - Information and exploratory . Giving individual factual in forma 
' tion. No report, necessary. 

N. Interview -Careers advisory. Half hour mmimum. Reports available. Indi- 
vidual career guidance. Parents/teachers presence if desired. 

0. Interview Vocational guidance. Depth interview. Full reports. Parents 
report. D.A. tesf resuUs available. No others present. One hour 
available. Written report to client. 

P. Interview-Placing. Job finding interview at Careers Office. 
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PupilS'-Indirect Contact 



Q. Library Service -Reference library and career leaflet issue at Career: Office. 
R. Information Sheets-Occupational or administration information sheet re 
school or locaUty. » 
S. Individual Correspondence-Individual problems. 

%i 

Staff-Direct Contact 

T.- Group Talks-Exj.*anatory sessions to teachers, e.g., at Staff Meetings. 
U. Case Conferences-Individual pupil's problems. 

V. Individual Sessions^ Give Ci receive information with individual staff 
members. 

W. Team. Co-Ordinaiing Meetings-School Guidance and Pastoral Care Staff 
and Careers Officers. ^ 

Staff-Indirect Contact 

X. Information Booklet-General information on work of local careers service 

available for all teachers. , 
Y. Information Sheet -Occupational or administration information re school ' 

or locality. 

Z. Individual Correspondence / 

*' / 
The training of most careers officers, like that of most careers teachers, is 
very mmimal, consisting primarily of in-service short courses. This is changing 
rapidly with younger careers officers being exposed to considerably more 
training than those who entered the careers service five or more years ago. 
There are now 1 1 fulUtime courses to train careers officers, as well as two 
week to three month modular courses dealing with various aspects of the 
careers officers duties. There is. also under development a two-year part-time 
route to a diploma which is equivalent to a one-year full-time course. T^ere are 
qlso a vanety of specialist courscs*2vailablc for careers officers provided by a 
number of different agencies and organizations. 

As a resuh of improved training, there is evidence of greater use of 
audio-visual aids anc. of group discussion techniques by careers officers as a 
means of imparting information and as an encouragement to pupils toward 
mformal, open ended discussion. The careers service now also offers speciali2;ed 
help in the preparation and placement of pupils with higher academic potential 
and with handicapped or potentiall) handicapped young people (CYE£, 1974). 

While careers officers play a significant role in the careers guidance effort in 
the school and they are becoming increasingly professionalized by training and 



status, they ^tili experience cbnflicts within their ranks and with otlicr 
professionals. Some of these prpblems of role definitioa were previously - 
(Hscussed in regard to careers teachers. In fact, careers officers'are being 
squeezed by Improvements in the competence of and a broadening of the role 
of careers teachers, as well as by th^ training in in^erviewinglnd handling of 
personal' problems of school counselors within the educational context and by 
changes within the Employment Services Agency in the community. The latter 
Irou'p have organized job centres all o\)er England which are colorful and well 
^staffed, they are usually arranged'in three tiers. On the gro^und floor there are 
job shops where people can select an available job and then pursue acquisition 
procedures almost like a private employment agency. On the second floor are 
employment advisers. On the third fjoor^.are various specialties such as the 
Disabled Resettlement Officer and the Occupational Guidance Unit which 
provides in-depth job advisement. This is the counseling and guidance program 
of, the government for ihosc over 18 years of age. Also on the third floor are 
the offices of the Professional and Executive Recruitment personnel-the 
government's management consulting agency; a response to private "head- 
hunters^^' of executive personnel. 

These pressures and competing groups have continued to cause careers 
officers confusion about their role definition and place in society. Roberts, 
(1976), in a recen^rticle circulated within the Careers Service, asks where is the 
Careers Service Heading? He contends tliat for the past 60 years, the careers 
service has remained "a victim of circumstances rathej" than the'^rchitect of its 
own history. The modlern service ^nd its predecessors have spent then lifetimes 
responding td immediate situations with little guidance from any broader 
purposive strategy, . . the responses have been ad hoc rather than anticipated 
within a longer-term strategy and sense of pujpose." He then goes on to argue 
that among other problems the Careers Services^.does not operate on the basis 
of a theory so that purpose and strategy rather than simply day-totday tactjcs 
and working methods can be evolved. Tlie absence of theory is ' partly 
responsible for its tendency to drift in directions. 

Quite, apart from the philosophical and theoretical malaise which Roberts 
ascribes to Careers Officers, others see them as offering a valuable and useful 
service. For example. Cherry (1974) has reported a longitudinal study of 5,362 
young people born in the first week of March 1946 and living throughout 
Britain, Ninety percent of the 15 year-old school leavers in the sample were 
recommended by the Youth Employment Service (the designation of Careers 
Officers which existed until 1974) to take up a particular sort of job. It was 
found that the sample members who followed this advice stayed longer in their 
first job than young people who took up some other work» The evidence 
presented suggests that the better performance results not from the personality 
of the young people who accepted advice nor from the supeiior types of first 
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job they entered, but Ironi the accurate assessment b\ the careers officers of 
their abUities and interests. Cherry concludes that, on the basis of these 
data, it "would be' unfortunate i.' the vvholly justified entliusiasni for extended 
careers programmes m schools and for experiments with new methods of 
counselling should lead to the work of the Service bei ig discounted Until new 
meihods of guidance are -generally available and have been shown tO be 
effective, the schooi-lcaving interview will continue to he a most valuable 
source 'of advice and assistance." 



77k? School Counselor in Careers Education 

Since a major section of tins report will be devoted to the emergence of the 
school counselor' m British education, littie will be said iiere about the role of 
the school counselor m careers education. In point of fact, there is not' a great 
deal which can be said about the school counselor in this role Because of the 
nunuiium niiiiiber of counselors in the schools aiid the recency of their ^rival 
on the educational stene. counselors have'not been seen as significant factors in 
careers work. Their skills have typically been focused in other directions. 
Obviously there are counselors who take on such a role and there are 
counselor-trained teachers who actually serve as carcerj teachers, but, on 
balance, partially because of the sigii.fic;int numbers of careers teachers and 
careers officers, school cuunselo.s have not principally been involved with 
careers work. 

In many cases, the scliooj counselor is seen as a person primarily concerned 
-with personal and social problems. In most cases, careers work is not seen to 
tail m these categories altlioagli a recent DES publication (1973. p. 3) has 
indicated that personal counseling and careers guidance are interrelated; 
counselling and guidance are seen as means of helping young people to come to 
terms with their own strengths and weaknesses and to learn to live with others 

Obviously, different comiscl'.)rs give different emphasis to aspects of their 
role. Some serve principally a referral role, others are primarily interested in 
the educational prog.ess and testing of students, others concentrate- on 
personal counselling and still others engage in vocational counselling However 
at the present tmie. their principal contributions to careers work seems to be 
seen as a team member who has m-deptli knowledge of the personalities and 
characteristics of a proportion of the school population, the ability to offer a 
confidential service m winch a student can be helped to clarify his feelings and 
the reality of circumstances as well as to capitali/e on Ins strengths and come 
to grips with his weaknesses, and finally to help in early detection of those 
chUdren witl; specific personal needs winch are iiiipairmg progress and 
development. 
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\y ^ in one sense, everything that careers tochers and careers officers do is 
' .careers/ e^ducatibn. But, as has been shown, there is great unevenncss in the 
copipctencc, approach, and coverage of the efforts of these persons. Fre- 

' :jiucn^y careere teacher do not have materials, resources, or time to do a 
dcvclopmcnf^^^ to the integration of the various types of knowledge 

and skills important to faylitating individual choice and purpose jn education 
and; work. Careen^^officers are scattered among schools and morejikely to be 

/ tjtble to work on an interview basis with individual children than in a 
sysfematjc, continuing way with groups of pupils. As shown in other sections 
of: this report, observers are increasingly contending that a more comprehensive 

. approacluo careers education needs' to be taken. - 

fn addition to the effects of educational, economic, occupational, and social 
factors cited at the beginning of this report, the forward progress of careers 

^ education has also been influenced by two other major factors. One is the 
survey of careers education in secondary schools conducted by the Department 

* of^Education and Science (1973) ?knd the other is the report of the Schools 
Council Working Party on the Transition from School to Work (1972) which 
gave rise to the Schools Council. These careers education and guidance project 
documents have in turn spurred a variety of other activity pertinent to careers' 
education. 

^ Just as in the United States, definitions and interpretations of what careers 
education consists vary among its users. In some cases, it appears that some 
documents and persons are describing whatever careers teachers do (what we 
have earlier called careers guidance),, while other discussions use the term more 
precisely as a component of careers guidance. Tlie Department of Education 
and Science defines careers education "as that element in the programme of a 
secondary school explicitly concerned with preparation for adult life/' It goes 
on to suggest that: 

Between the ages of 13 and 17 and in some cases well beyond these years, 
young people pass through a zone of critical Jocision, a period when they 
must lepm to know themselves, to come to terms with their strengths and 
weakneises^ to make choices, r:ach decisions, and accept the implications of 
those detisions It is the period during which consultation should take place 
between ^pupih, teachers, parents, and careers officers about long term 
edpcationSjl and vocational strategy or about short term Tactics. It is a 
period of choice and of decision, but also of adaptation to conditions in an 
adult world in which occupational opportunity for young people varies 
considerably from area to area. One cleariy definable component of *.areers 
education is information about the world of work, about what the 
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Americans call 'clusters* of employment, about the atmosphere and tempo 
of various activities essential to the maintenance and^dcv^opjnent of 
organized society, and about opportunities for'wojKing in a multiplicity of 
\ . situaiioiis, not only within the environment familiar to boys and ^irls hut in 
' -the wider v/orld which lies beyond their experience (DES, p. I). 

. > ■* 

Even with as broad an interpretation of careers education as this, the DES 
report has laid down some .other more precise principles about careers 
education. They include such observations as the following: 

-It IS oin/ in the last deude that the significance of careers educatioirasa 
continuous process has gamed anything approaching general recognition 
(DES, p. 2) \ . 

-It became increasingly apparent that vocational guidance was only the last 
stage of what must properly be regarded as a continuous process beginning 
for all boys ajnd gms not later than the age of 13~(DES, p. 2) 

\ \ 

-a schooPs policy and practice in careers education may be assessed by the 
extent jo which three objectives are attained: 

(i) to help boys and girls to achieve an understanding of themselves and 
to be realistic-about their strengths and weaknesses 

(n) to extend, the range of their thinking about opportunities in work and 
in life generally 

* * t> * 

(lii) to prepare them to make considered choices (DES, p. 6) 

-achieving self-awareness, broadening hori/.ons and preparation for the 
making of decisions suggest a policy to be hnpfcmented ip two stages. The 
first stage is one of exploration -a divergent process. Tlic second entails 
convergent process leading to a decision either to continue full-time 
education in school or elsewhere, or to enter employment. (DES, p. 7) 

-there Js more than one way of tackling the process of exploration. One 
approach is to construct and treat a syllabus, for instance in English, 
mathematics, home economics or art, so that aspects of the world of work 
will be illuminated in discussion, reading, and writing. . . Tlie effective- 
ness of such *infusion* is found to depend to ajarge extent on whether the 
curriculum is planned by a team, it also depends on the inrtuencc 
exercised by the head of the careers department. An alternative or 
additional approacli is to give careers education time on the timetable 
However, in nearly a third of all schools, no periods are devoted 
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specificatly to careers eUuc^ti-m and the concept of careers ediication .is a 
coritinuous process for ail from the age of 13 onwards . s in no sense 
realized. (DES, p. 7) 

-the word -career- is used to ffescnbe progress- iJ.rough lite, howinen and 
womeiiearn their hvjng and sRcnd their tunc. {DES, p. 6t ) 

• -careers education is concenlea explicitly with preparation .for atliiH-hfe 
and with .the acquisition of knowledge and development of skills' whidi 
■have relevance for the future. Implicit, in the continuous process^arc: self 
knowledge; the exptofi»tion of the ni;#crial W(frld and the people who live 
in tt: the training of the intellect, the development of the creative and 

, aesthetic senses: the challenge of moral: pnnc.ple and the resnon^ io ,c- 
the awareness and understanuing-Of spiritual values. Careers education is 
not a new concept; it identifies and accentuates certain spccillc features in 
■ o/ge''«--fal education familiar to every secondary school teacher. 

{Uhb, p» 63) 

•nie 'overaiJ conclusion of the DES survey is That the concent of career^ 
education as ,t has been defined and its elements extracted above are not at ' 

fnT ''''P"** P"' '"''^ f"^""" '^''P' ' "'"'""'V of schools. 

{L>bi>. p. 61) 

The Schools Council Woiking Papfr previously cited does not define careers 
education or its olomeim as clcar.lv as the DES survey. Indeed, in many' 
instances, il tends to use careers education, careers work, and careers cuidance 
interchangeablv Neve..theless. theie are elements which can be exiracied fiom 
the report which suggesyhe careers education goals wind, the Schools Council 
advocates They include 

carecis cdiicaiion.tor all pup.ls muM take account of all aspects of the 
iiansition from-«jUot.l to work and must noi be conceniraied solely on 
careers guidance m^S^^^^sfusc <.I j-uidance towards occupa.ional choice: 
(Schools (ouncil. p M 



. he general task „ hdpmp pup.h ... make a series of decisions which 
will enable them to achieve a sysieiiMti. exploiaiion of possibilities 
tne youngster needs lo .u-qu.re and evniuale inlorniai.o,, J,oui Hvo main 
areas ■h.mselt and occupations Tho^ ,ask mav t„ be defin-d more 
specilicallv as cnsunng (hai the pup.l has li.e b.isi. for .in :.ppropriaie 
undo.ai.dmg bo.h ol himsell and of poss'.ble occ.pai.ons. and helping 
the pupil to develop a scale of yalars lo apply lo the knowledge and 
undersianding he liai-gatrnrtTrScliooh Counci!, p 22) 
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-whenever a child causes his teacher to wonder whether an employer would 
citfer not enicloy him at all or would tolerate him for only a short time, 
that child needs remedial careers education. ... One of the firstjasks of 
careers work, to be undertaken no later then the third form, is to identify 
all those children who may be deemed at risk of eventually leaving school 
incapable of adjusting satisfactorily to the demands of working life, and to_ 
provide remedial attention to meet their individual needs and vulnerabil- 
ities. (Schools Council, p. 24) ' 

-a liberal education is above all an education for choice, and the ability to 
choose wisely is the nnost important skill that any guidance programme 
must seek to foster. (Schools Council, p. 22) 

-the most important .element of-pre-vocational education is a widely 
diversified education in which youngsters can exercise choices not only 
about what they work at but about how they work. By the time they 
reach 16. . . (students) should have begun to be able to estimate their own 
strengths and weaknesses, to discover whether they liked to work in 
groups or on their own. whether their rhythm of work means 'hat they 
should seek a flexible kind of job or would work well on fixed routines, 
whether.thcy need to be told what to do or prefer to exercise judgment, 
and so on. (Schools Council, p. 33) 

-Apart from the opportunity for sclf-ajjpraisal. the most important 
. pre-vocationai education will be one that strengthens young people's social 
competence and thereby their autonomy. (Schools Council, p. 34) 

-careere work in today's terms would encompass four curriculum themes: 
-self-awareness and self-explorajion 

-understanding the working world, the role of the working adult, and the 
difterences between the various occupatiois and work environments 

-acquiring, decision-making skill and the confidence to be self-determining . 

-an awareness of social involvements and responsibility (Schools Council, 
p. 36) 

h, addition, the Schools Council report recommends tharcareers education 
include a time-tabled careers course each week taught by the careers teacher as 
well as 'careers leaching in other subjects. Hie careers course itself should 
follow the four themes identuled in the preceding paragraph The style of the 
course advocated would include the following elements. Work both in groups 
and individually. Information-giving througii talks or lectures should form part 
of the course but neVer predominate. Instead of talking about business careers. 
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for example, the teacher should get groups to set up an imaginary firm and to 
explore the structure, function, and day-to-day running with each member 
takit?g particular roles. Such work can eventually be extended to some period 
of running real organizations within the school. Careful preparation before- 
hand, particularly in the construction of simulated materials-from note paper 
to balance sheets^is necessary to ensure a sense of reality in the enterprise. 
Such situation or simulation exercises can provide the essential shared 
experiences that are vital as points of reference in later description and 
discussion of the wo»!d of business. Recommended content of a total careers 
course would include: 

4 

Section 1 (in form groups) 
Introduction 

Wliy work*' Social and economic factors, plan of the >car^s careers work and us 
objectives: broad look at aj. ' and entry qualifications and the pattern of further 
and higher education in relation to such qualifications. 

Source of information about careers 

Where to find information in school from the guidance resource centre (see 
Part III Chapter XI), careers tutor, careers officer, and other staff, out of 
school information from newspapers, advertisements, parents, friends, and 
publications obtained from firms, etc.. need for this factual mformation in 
decision-making to be carefull> assessed and the limiUlions of each as a single 
source to be examined. 

Seif-analysis 

Introduction to self assessment, using questionnaires with progression in scope 
and content; these cover health, abilities, attainments. ph>sical characteristics, 
preferences, aims, disposition, and circumstances. 

Careers analysis 

A general look at the range of opportunities for school leavers, classification ol 
careers under broad headings, initial!) using varioU> criteria, then narrowing 
this down to those suggested below (or example, the probable placing of 
individual careers discussed using a gad. 



hitroduvtion to career interest groups 



Hie pupils make decisions about the LarCifr gtoups llic> arc most interested in, 
with the assistance of the careers <»iriLcr, an interest inventory and tests of 
aptitudes and abihiies are given to a number of pupils to assist them in making 
career decisions and in self-analysis. 

Section 2 (structured into careers interest groups Vjithin the form -scientific/ 
icehnicul,business/office, social, artistic/practical) | 

With the Juldren m these new groups their work i$ on an individual or small 
group research basis and thc> Lompilc mdiMdual o^ group folders The careers 
lutur assists" railicr than talks providing l)asis niit, .ial^. speakers, films, or 
visits as required. The pupils are encouraged to write letters for information. 
They use a baUei> tape-recorder and other recording' aids for interviewing 
people who are at woik. individuals can change gr/)ups within the class as their 
ideas change or develop. / 

Section 3 (m fouii gri»ups) 

Pupils repon on the work done in t|/e interest groups pupils themselves 
leading and illustraitng the discussion, ^The\ also exhibit material .that they 
have collected and reproduce some U the lesearch for use in the resource 
centre Care is taken to see that the Ecportmg of each interest group covers the 
full range of levels of entry. 

l ull mxolvement in discussion enables all of the form to become aware of 
the essentials ot other interest groups rather than merel> their own, Films, 
talks, and oihei aids are also incorporated to enhvcn interest. 

Fhc toregoing procedures can make possible further self-analysis and career 
, analysis uhicli can tlicu be based upon wider career knowledge and greater self 
awareness. 

5kction 4 

The following themes arc included 

Discussion ot the general backgrt>und to employment. 

f urther and higlier education courses full lime, part-lime, the alternatives 
ahead sixth lorni or college of industrial training, the apprenticeship 
grants, awards, sptnisorship. etc. 
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Money matters; National Insurance, grants, awards, pa>, bunuses. super- 
annuation, savings, income tax, expenses^ etc. 

Unions and professional bodies, unions, guilds, institutions, etc., runctK)ns 
and aims. 

^ Industrial welfare and safety. Factory acts. Office, Shops and Railway 
Premises Act, working conditions, health obligations and responsibilities, 
etc. r 

Section 5 (whole year group together) 

Review of programme and afternoon's conference lur all pupils lu discuss and 
suggest amendments. ^ 

The suggested responsibiiilics of a careers team beyond the careers ctjuise 
itself might include; 

77/e founh and fifth years ^ 

This is a vital tune in guidance work and it is now that tlie copcept of a team 
function will be paramount TIte careers team may be exactly the same as the 
tutorial or form guidance team at this le.vc) or they may be a separate team 
which works in conjunction with it, sharmg information and activities through-, 
out. Careers officers are an int(«gral part of t!ie team ds are counsellors and staff 
with similar advisory roles. The team sfiould comprise both sexes, and cover 
various subject disciplines o\cr the full range of educational possibilities (in- 
cluding higher education). It is desirable that there should be a co-oidinator of 
this team. He should embrace sixth-form careers work as well as fourth- and 
fifth-year work to provide a broader view of the progrsfnme. 

Responsibilities of the team 

Team members^not all v)rwhom wil! both coun^^l .md tcjch., vvdl uiidcitakc 
the following responsibilities: • ' ^ 



a. presentation of the car<;crs course, \ 

b. preparation for the decision taking tidii)vvui)2 Uidivuiu.d coftiiihaiiori, 

c. maintenance of adequate documenlafun, fur example, icci^rd:* ol ciieers 
interests, objective and aitainmcnt tests, mtcicst inventories, ac*tdv'iiiic 
j^otential.etc 
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^ d. close liaison with staff responsible for pastoral care, for example personal 
tutors if the careers team is not identical with them (In eliciting 
information about the personal characteristics of pupils, it is particularly 
important that close (^ontact be maintained between careers officers, 
tutors, and subject teachers.); 

c. continuing contact with parents both individually and at group informa. 
tion meetings; 

f. organization of a careers resource centre including a liijrary of 
information; 

g further internal activities, such as careers exhibitions, conferences, and 
conventions, in conjunction with the careers officer; displays and 
demonstrations on a thematic basis, lunch and after school clubs, etc.;- 

h out-going activities like work experience, contact with local industry and 
co-operation with bodies like careers associations. Rotary Clubs, and the 
Round Table; 

1. contact with further education for 16-year old leavers going into this 
part of the system; 

J. m-scrvice training for staff concerned with guidance in all its forms. 

Perhaps the major impact of the Schools Council Report on Careers 
Education is the creation of the Schools Council Careers Education and 
Guidance Project. While this project has a number of objectives, first among 
them is the production of classroom materials designed to shift the emphasis in 
careers work from an mformation-giving process to the active creation of, and 
.pupil projection into, experiences and problems analogous to those met in 
working life. 

The specific aims of the project have been identified as follows: 

The project has been established to produce classroom materials which will 
help the pupil to get a realistic foretaste of the sort of experience and problems 
he will face in working life. Us main aims are:' 

I To develop a range of materials varying in complexity and appropriate 
' ' for ditferent ages and the whole ability range. These will be designed to 
arouse interest through model situations, simulated work problems for 
individuals and groups, work analysis, and will provide personal 
.responses to the demands of pupils. All will be supported by audiovisual 
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aid.'» and will provide a series of graded stepping-stones by which 
understanding through experience can be gained. 

2. To explore methods and types of courses-from separate careers study to 
work integrated into other subjects-tluougli which the^ materials can 
be used most effectively in the classroom and through which the way can 
be paved towards actual work^experience. 

3. To examine the settfng oT'this work within the curriculum and total 
guidance programme of the school-with particular reference to careers 
departments, tutorial care, counselling, the Careers Advisoo' Service, and 
work expe.rience. 

.4. To establish a programme of evaluation which will make use of the 
informed comments of careers teachers, careers officers, and orgeni- 
zations. . 

5. To pay attention to the problems of adapting its materials to suit 
particular local situations, r 

6. To study the practical organization of careers information in schools, so 
that pupils stimulated by the use of new materials and methods may 
pursue their own inquiries into detailed careers information more 
purposefully. 

Tlie concept of careers education used here is not primarily concerned with 
specific job selection, but with stimulating an understanding of the many 
varieties of work and their interdependence. It is seen, not as a short.tern\ burst 
of information-giving, but as an active and continuing educational process, 
which should involve careful co-ordination with the system of person;!! and 
educational guidance in the school. 

Several kinds of materials have been produced injhe project. 

The guiding aims underlying the resource materials.ari that careers education 
should support and encourage children to understand themselves, that it should 
bring the world of work into the classroom, that it should help children to 
understand their responsibility to the community , and that it should provide 
opportunities to practice decision-making. 

Fot4tuJaiion Course (mtended for third year pupils) takes these four areas of 
self, work, community and decisions and converts them into classroom 
activities. They are arranged in a sequence linked to the pupiPs developing 
awareness of himself and the working world. Starter' resources for these 



activities ar« contained in eight issues of a newspaper entitled Framework afld.a- 
kr-of teachets' notes. Tiiese are supported by packs of class material; Why 
-:Car^rs, a magazine for pupils and parents; Frame, an explanatory brochure for 
.teachers; and a teachers' manual which outlines the philosophy and method- 
.'olpgy of the course. 

'contimiation Course A (irvtende.i for fourth and fifth year pupils) is designed 
as" a developmental programme building on the foundation course but 
developing in greater detail areas of study, methods of analysis.ttc. It discusses 
such questions as: what is a job? how will 1 find enough confidence? what have 
1 got to offer? how do they rate me? how do jobs differ? what is -the use of 
work-* what can I do if 1 don't work? what am 1 interested in and what am I 
good at-J what do 1 want out of life? The material will take the form of a 
teachers' guide, pupil magazines, year planners, further class resource material 
and career's information for parents. 

Conlimmtion Course B (for sixth form pupils and sUidents in colleges of 
further education). This material will be developed after the results of a 
fiasibihtv study which is to be conducted in order to establish what material 
and wha't. particular problems are specific to this area. This will be carried out 
in 1975-76. 

The specific types of exercises being developed in the project include: 
'Making a T-Slurt ■ 

The class is divided into groups of four. Each group iS given the following task: 

"Make, decorate and model a paper T-shirt." 
The following raw materials are distributed to each group: 

• a bundle of newspapers 

• a roll of sellotape or a stapler or a boUle of glue. 
Individuals in each group are allocated these roles; 

1 . The Boss-sees that everyone is occupied in some way for the whole time 
but only on the jobs they have been allocated. 

2. The Factory Worker-makes ihc T-shirt. 

3. 7'/i<?/)cs/^/ie'--decoratesthe shirt. 

4. The Model -weats the shirt. 
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Although the jobs are inter^related, and the tasks will overlap, pupils are asked 
to , concentrate on doing only the job they liave been allocated. Groups are 
^ven IS minutes to complete the task. Each person then writes brief notes 
about their J(^b under the following headings: 

♦,.Time\isted 

• Skills reqih^ed 

• Frustrations experienced 

• Interest felt 

• Rules used 

, • Tasks enjoyed. 

Tlie groups are then re-formed so that there are four large groups-Bosses, 
Fdcwry Workers, Designers, and Models. The> read each others' reports and 
compare experiences. 

The activity is concluded by a full group J^scussion concerned with how doing 
the same job means different things to different people. 

SK^LLOMETER !^ ' 

Ims^gine this is the place >ou work selling hardware, electncal goods, and things 
like that. What would you need to know? 

List on the "Skillomeier" ten skills you would need to do this job well. 

Now try this' Would the skills on your skillometer help you m the following 
situations: 

<*• 

(1) A cusienier insists the store has sold him faulty goods, he is becoming 
very angry and is shouting at you. 

(2) ThCvStore is full and someone irics to lump the queue. 

(3) You areif I very busy but you want everyone to think you arc 

(4) You suspect someone of shoplifting. 

(5) Your friends keep coming to see you when vou are busy, and the man- 
ager is getting fed up with them. 
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Discuss with your friends how you would handle each situation and then 
rcthinlcyour skUlonieter list for this job. 

In for the skill. Build up a list of skills you will need for your life next year (at 
school work, or looking for a job). You may need to talk about it with people 
who are already there! 

The major problem of this project is that it lacks a significam conceptual 
suucture from which to develop the activities making up the program consent. 
Therefore, the activities being generated tend to be seen as occurring in a 
vacuum without articulation among themselves or with regard to b^avioral 
objectives for students. ^ \ 

As is the purpose of any seminal documents, both the DES Survey an^^e 
Schools Council Workmg Paper have triggered other definitions, refinements^ 
or extensions of careers education. One such docurrcnt is that developed as the 
policy for the Inner London Education Authority, the biggest and probably 
most influential such authority in Britain. It includes the definition, aims, and 
objectives, needed provisions for as well as some issues surrounding careers 
education as seen from the perspective of the Inner London Education 
Authority {Avent. personji interview. July 12, 1976). This is the ILEA Policy 
Statement: 

CAREERS EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 

I. Definition 

Careers Education is that part of the curriculum of secondary school pupils 
and students in FHH colleges which is school college based, the responsi- 
bility of teachers, undertaken on a class or p.oup basis irrespective of the 
* stage of vocational maturity reached bv dividual pupils and their own 
needs for guidance in their proprr:»s thrcjgh the education systefu into 
work. 

A courj^o i>f taiccrs eJiitalinn sfiould be seen as applicable lo all-pupils of 
both sexes aiH» the whole range of ability, to be directod towards the 
acquisition of knowledge and skills and the promotion ol attitudes designed 
to help pupils face adult life irrespective of the stage at which they choose 
their own careers. It should have . considerable amount of pupil 
participation, including written work i d exercises, and not merely mean 
passive absorption of ideas from teachers or various aids It shoi^.d actively 
assist pupils in the process of acquiring self-av^areness and understanding 
and give them practice in decisionoiiaking as well a? in those skills 
appropriate to the transition from school to work. 
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2. Aims and OB/cctivcs 



(a) To develop Educational Awareness through understanding of educa- 
tional prpvision in specific institutions and courses and of the 
relationship between educational requirements and career choices; 

(b) To develop Career Awareness through understanding,of career oppor- 
tunities, job openings and the life styles that are associated with 
different types of work; 

(c) To develop 5e///luweHeM through understanding of individual abilities 
and competencies, interests and values, and those personal character- 
istics which are important in planning educational and career aspira- 
tions; 

Cd) To dey,c\op Planni,^ Skills througl, understanding of personal decision- 
making, coping skills to meet various life-situations, and the procedures' 
involved in making the transition from school to work or further 
education. 

3. Provision 

Ideally a secondary school has a Head of Department of Careers who is 
responsible for the organisation of the various activities which make up the 
syllabus and for the co-ordination of curricular contributions of other 
subject teachers (particularly English. Social Studies, and Mathematics) and 
from careers oflicers and other extra-mural agents, e.g.. FHE lecturers and 
representatives of industry, commerce and the public services. Pupils in 3rd 
4th, and 5th years should be time-tabled for Careers Education on a weekly 
or block basis and teachers in the careers team be time-tabled to provide 
occasi^jnal classes for 6th formers (e.g.. pre-UCCA) and to enable them to 
mter^ew each pupil annually from the 4tli year onwards in order to 
monitor educational progress and its relationship with changing career 
aspirations. 

A. ILEA Policy as recommended by Schoi>ls Sub-Commit tee on 17. 9. 74 

(a) Tliat every county and voluntary ILEA secondary school be encouraged 
to establish a post of Head of Department of Careers Guidance on a 
scale equivalent to thai accorded to House or Year Heads. 

* . 

(b) Tliat District Inspectors should encourage Heads to make provision 
within the timetable for all pupils to have basic careers education 
during the main school years and for the team of careers teachers to 
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have adequate tunc to take cla«es of pupils on preparation for adult 
life as well as supervising the Careers Resource Centre and organising a 
programme of activities in cooperation with Careers Officers. 

(c) That generous support be given to teachers undertaking training for 
careers work by short in-service courses- many of which occur during 
school holidays-and by longer courses as these develop. 

(d) That appropriate faeihties be provided for pupils, parents, and teachers 
' in all secondary schools to have ready access to appropriate sources of 

information on careers and tertiary education and for the establishment 
of pupil rcord systems to facilitate co-ordination between teachers 
with pastoral responsibilities within the school and farcers Officers and 
• other agcocies concerned with.the welfare of young people. 

(e) That teachers should be encouraged to volunteer for inclusion in a 
.school's careers team, especially if they have had industrial or 
. conimercial experience, in order to foster closer links between schools. 

further education and employers. 

5. Some, Issues 

(a) Difficulty m finding piiysical and financial resources as well as time for 
an additional subject. 

(b) Should this be an examination course? (Some elements are included in 
CS.t. Social Studies Mode I) 

(cf In times of higl. unemployment, pupil? of low scholastic achrevement 
no longer regard careers education as relevant. (This altitude can be 
coun-ered by emphasis on -'whole life style'" rather than cmdc ,ob 
information.) 

(d) Some teachers maintain that caieers education "produces factory fodder 
for capitalist societ>"! 

(e) Other teachers dislike any suggestion of "vocationalising education" 
and believe that pupils should study for "pure academic" reasons, 
regardless of the vocational outcome. 

(0 There is sometimes conllict between the role of the careers teacher and 
the Carccis Officer. 



(g) Concepis of Eilucatiun for Empbyability are iioi always accepted by 
teachers who resent employers* complaints and that pupils leave school 
unable to communicate or calculate and with behavioural characteris- 
tics wWch reflect unsympathetic attitudes towards the persona! 
relationships involved at work. 

(h) Careers Education on j mixed jbihty basis Lunforms tw the Lomprehen- 
sivc ideal because it shows the interdependence of workers' cc jtribu- 
tion to society at all educational levels, but many teachers find it 
difficult because they lack kno\yledge of industry and commerce or 
training in this subject. 

Watts, Senior FeHow and Executive Head of ihe Natiortcl Institute for 
Careers Education and Counselling '(1973), lias eontended thatNijere are four 
basic objectives for careers education. Tliey are: 

I To help pupils to acquire votabulary and knowledge for distinguishing. 

a. Occupations 

b. Non-occupational roles, e.g., family and leisure roles. 

c. Educational alternatives 

d. Personal characteristics, e.g., aptitudes, interests, values 

2. To help pupils to dexelop j knowledge ^jf their own strengths and 
weaknesses. anJ to understand the relationship of thcM? JiaraLteristics 
to 

a. Occupational choices 

b Choices of non-occupational roles 

c. Educational choices 

3 To help p«pils to develop eKtvuvc dcLision-nuking sir^iegies and the 
sVills for carrying them out 

^ ^Ht§'^^^**^^" pupils lor the (rjniitii,^n ol tltcir posi School environment and 
for the personal adiusiment ilui will be required. 

\u turn, these objeciivcs jie seen b\ Watts as separable into four , 
components self awareness. opporluiut> awareness, dccision-inaking and 
preparation for transitu>n (Wans iS. Herr. 1^6). The binding element among 
these components A careers education , the Loiiccpt of career decision- 
making. By and large, ihe pcispOvtives o( Wjtis and ol the National Institute 
for Careers Lducation and Counselling are based more fully on career 
developmen^t iheor^ and icseardi (primarily American) and are less broad than 
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the other defimtions and pcrspctiivcs titcd from the DCS, Schools Council or 
Inner London Education Authority. As has been pointed out recently (Watts & 
Kerr, 1976), the use of the term careers education in Britain tends to confuse 
two matters, (1) careers education as a specific curriculum centered around the 
concept of career ^dccision-inaking and (2) careers education as a broader 
philosophical standpomt wluth seek:^ to infiucncc the whole airriculuni and 
indeed the whole structure-of the school. 

In the schools that have attempted to introduce a systematic curricular 
scheme of careers education to date, five main approaches can be iden 'Red 
(Watts J 971) 

I. An approach through traditional SLhix)l subjetts e.g.. studying local 
mdustry in geograph> and l;istor>. self-assessment m l;nglish, financial 
considerations in mathematics. A number of ^^rlters and observers have 
advocated such an approach and given specific suggestions ahof what miglit^bex^ 
included. For example. Howden and Dowson (1973, p. 22) suggest the 
following types ol content he integrated into uaditional subject matter as 
follows: ^ 

'Etigltsh. Lxrtters ol application, a^ceptan.c or rejection of jobs, asking fbr 
references or thanks after a visit. Completing application forms. .Writing 
imagmary auiobiogiaphies. SimutJ^ing telephone ^alls, enqumng about a job or 
arranging an mtervicw. Practice^mterviews Proposmg a^ note of thanks 
Lxcerpts from liieratuie concerning the aduli world and the world of work 

Maiht Budgeting, wages, taxes, insurance, hire pu'chase. ocia! security 
Business game. Practice m measurement and accuracy. 

Geography Lv>cal industries and the geograpljical reasons for their location 
How envuonment mfiuences growth of mdustry and subspquent joo choice 
Mapjlmg local industries. Mapping colleges and universities 

Htston\ Ihsiory ol hical industrv. Growth ot trade unionism. Itcform acts 
re WQrk and iactor^ conditions, emplovment ol children and women, Social 
benefits^education The industrial revolution Local government services 

Sctcncc, Relevance ol the scunccb lo manulacturing and other .fields ot 
employment. 

An. Designiiv career posters and labels loi use in careers room. 

Avenl (l^>^4, p 41 53). toi». ha^ ituthned a comprehensive. >cries ol ideas 
pertinent lo c.«reeis cducjium which can he integrated in!i» I nglish. mathe- 
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maiics, physical education, religious cducaijun, art, history, geograph> , social 
studies, handicraft and housecraft, conunerce and ccbnomits. language, and 
science as well as at different year levels. Other such suggestions can be found 
in the Schools Council Cmocvs Education and Guidance Project. 

2 An approach^through social studies. A number of CSE courses in social 
studies have included a *world of v^ork* component. Since CSE courses arc not 
taken by all pupils, however, it is necessary to fmd other courses beyond the 
CSE's by which to integrate these ideas if all pupils are to be so exposed. 

3 An approach through courses m which personal viiues arc considered- 
e.g., humanities, social education, moral education, 

4. A course in careers education as such. 

' 5. A l5road course in personal, social and careers education. 

In some cases this area ma> be covered in tutorial groups, 

!n anatynng these five broad^approawhcs as well as a varjety of documents 
concerning carrcrs education m Britam and in the U.S.A., Watts and Herr 
(1976) contend that from the standpoint of sucio-politigal aims .cafeer(s) 
education approaches tend tu ^Kistof afv>und one of four emphases. They are: 

1 cjfccfs education as an ageni ot sottal cununl, adapting individuals to 
the career opp«jrtuniJies which reahstieally are open to them 

2 Xutan education as an ai»eni v*! M»cia'j ^.hange m which students arc made 
aware of how exploitative the onrpli)ymont system \% 

3 iareers eduvauun as an agcrii ot individual thangc which is concerned 
Hith raising the aspirauans uf ah|^ students fiom deprived groups (giHs. 
immigrants, and v^orkmg-class students) * " . 

4 ^.arcers educanon as a norwiucuivc approach in whith ihc^in is to 
make students aware o\ the Uill raiux oppiHtuniiics and t<> help them 
He more aoionomous m Junmn^ the alicriiaiives suited to their needs 
and pfcfcfen^es 

As can he itmu then* varuuii obs^^fvatums on careers education m 
BritauK tlic term is ust\j dtHcfonih hv ofliciai and quasi-oincial agencies and 
n$ impletTtenlaiM^n lakes a ^ireat man> turrns At su^h a global level, tlw issues 
surroundluft it and ihv k vci impLrnentalion are ratlier similar to that found 
m American eduiatmn n r spcciliv vi.nirasK beiwcer? carecr(s) education m 



Britain and career education in tlie U.S.A. mW be discussed later Suffice it to 
say here that there are some issues indigenous to Britain which might be 
appropriately noted: 

1. As indicated in the DKS surve> and in other documents, careers 
education is much less prevalent in British schuols than is the set of activities 
which might be called careers guidance. 

2. Careers education has grown almost atheoreticaliy. Except for the 
conceptual activity sponsored b> the National Institute for Careers Education 
and Counselling (NICEC). relatively Httic theoretical work or research 
pertinent to the content or mii Li. imitation of careers education seems to be 
occurring around the country. * 

3. Because of both the stress on public examinati^^ns and the progressive 
narrowing down of subjects studied in British education, careers education is 
likely to be oriented to these choice points. 

4. Staff-careers teachers, form tutors, sometimes careers officers-have 
tended to be "thrown mtu" careers work rather than prepared for it. This 
extends as well into the implementation of careers education. While careers 
work seems to be accepted as a reasonably expectation by secondary schools, 
there is great variance in the qualit> and the ouantit\ of careers work taking 
place-. 

5. There is a divergence of opinion about whether the implementation of 
careers education requires a special s>liabus and a specific place on the schools 
timetable or whether ail aspects of such a program should be rooidinated by a 
careers teacher or a head^>f a guidance department and included in traditional 
subject matter. 

6. Careers work frequently takes place in the fourth and fifth years of 
secondary school {14, 15, 16) after the students are fjct-d with highly critical 
educational choices at age 13+, the third year of secondary schooK Tire DES 
survey pifviously xliscussed mdicated that only 25 }>crcent of schools offer a 
career^education course in the thud year. Indeed, this ver) significant process 
of course choice in the third year with us diverse career imphcations is 
frequently dealt with by no more guidance thao a hand-out explaining course 
choice available or an assembly fi>r students explaining such choices with the 
expectation that students and their parents would Uffcn choose appropriately 
(Reid, Barnett,& Rosenberg. 1974). 

7. Because ot the donunance of the subject examination system^CSE ant 
GCE ••O" levels) m the secondary school, many teachers are reluctant to 
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uniicrtakc careers woik in then classes or lhe> believe that if careers education 
is a respectable unJerijking that it oagh! to have its own CSE or GCE 
examination. 

THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR !N BRITAIN 

Counseling in Britain is often described as something which form tutors, 
careers teachers, headmasters and others do as part of theu pastoral care 
responsibilities. However, a functionar> known as a school counsellor and 
professionally trained tor thtb task is a relativel) new arrival on the British 
scene. 

Daws (1976) contends that no cducationaT innovation has ever appeared m 
Britain "with such startiini; suJvLuricss as the counselling movement." With 
relativelv few official statements about the needs for counsellors in 1965. the 
Universities of Keelc and Reading began one > ear full time training courses for 
experienced teachers to be prepared as school counselors. Othcf universities 
soon joined Keelc and Reailmg extending the training of counselors into 
preparation for higher education roles as well d~ sccv)ndar> schools. 

Forces Shapifig rhc Counselor's Emergence and Role 

The emergence i»f scIuh>1 counselors was spawned by many of the factors 
described in the beginning of this repi»rt More particularly. Daws, a major 
historian of the ciums^hni, niovcmcrit in Britaui. ascribes niuch importance to 
the rcpui social change and related difficultic i^f mter-generational communi- 
catioii which characterized the I960's as well a.s a growing mental health 
movement in secondary* education. He argues that llirough the I960'i tliere has 
bcerf "a sub^iantial and quietly influentMl tninitnty of teacJ ers who have 
achieved a sympathetic, e^en empatlietic. insight into tlie ^ on fusions and 
uncertainties that tivuiblc \v)ung pct»pic and vvlu^ feel ci)nipassion for them 
because they set dearly the pain and misery that lies behind sv^ much of what 
other adults see as tri>ublesi»nie and delmquent behavior. . they have tried ti» 
find more eflcctive ways o\ relating tu them and enabling tljcm to develop 
the competencies aiid uiatuntiCi iiccessary lo conte ti) meaningful terms with 
the clianging W'orlii around tlicm " 

Daws suggests tliat as a result of th'^ ciJncern uf these teachers with wider 
edutatumal ob|Cctivcs Mum sunply acaii nuc ones and a concern with mental' 
healrh no lev* than mental e\cel!< tjcc sucIi pers(»iis both gravitated to 
ci>unsclir.g rt)les .huI to beuig suppoMtv^. ot sucli ii)les m schools He (urthei 
argues that anoihd pnuci^^le uniieflyinf the niovcment lifward ci)Uiiselors in 
Schools ts "an indiv»duaht\ pn ipk every wliiKl is unujue.one sliouKI respect 
his uniqueness and protect n" (p 10) 
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' Daws contends that tl^ new consciousness of menta! health responsibi!it> in 
schools IS related to the rise of specialised guidance roles, more effective , 
.pastoral care organizational structures, and increasing collaboration beiween 
schools and external helping agencies which have been identified elsewhere m 
this report. 

Daws further argues that at Us point of initiation, sihoul counseling in 
Britain actually had two contrasting parents vocational guidance and mental 
health. The funding and founding of the first courses was due to needs for 
training of persons in vocational guidance, but the mental health movement 
actually shaped their content and vitality. Bioad matters concerned with the 
personal development and mental health of children r«rthcr than educational 
and vocational guidance in then narrower connotations shaped the first courses 
in school counsehng and in a sense set the direvtions 'and emphases of such 
practitioners to the, present time (p. 23). An important part of {liese 
developmciits was the fact thai most of the first BrUons teaching m school 
counseling courses m iIk universiljes had been trained primarily as eduLatu>nal 
psychologists. Thus, they were oriented to special and remedial education, to 
the needs of the distressed and troubled children rather than tu careers work. 

Daws' perspective that school counseling is a response tu a growing mentar 
health emphasis m British education can also be reinforced by noting that the 
National Association for Mental Health has itself been quite supportive of 
school counselors. For example, in its \970 do^iimcul. School Counselling, the 
NAiMH divides the school^popj^ation into tluec groups those needing help 
with normal developmental needs, those needing help to make choices, and 
those having pathological needs foi clinical help, and regards the school 
counselor as having a contribution to make to all three kinds of ca^cs. For a 
fledging group of specialized practitioners, this type of endorsement is heady 
suppjnrt. Some school counselors tended to feel that dealing with personal 
counseling and those who arc distressed and confused is more prestigious and 
rewarding than what m their judgment was more routine and simple careers 
work. The endorsement of school counselors by a mental health group such as 
the'NAMH obviously will shape one's focus if at the same time others are 
reluctant to grant school counselors social approval. At least one of the 
constraints on school counselor endorsement ha:^ been the tendency by some 
British educators to view manifestations of feeling and emotion, the content 
with which School counselors deal, as .d form**, not areas to devote limited 
school resources to (Hughes, 1971). hi Contrast, NAMlFs endorsement 
provided a rallying pi^int and an antidote to such non -support 

• Another important factor m llie development and shape of school 
counseluig in Britain, according to Daws, was the predilectu)n of the first 
Amentan Fulbright lecturers in Keele and Reading toward ciicnt-ccntered 




counseling. In contrast i^Onurc auiliontanan conceptions of teaching, Daws 
argues that the Rogerian .approach to counsehng left no doubt that teaching 
and counseling are ver> different actiMties and that the relationships and roles 
* are strikingly different. Thus, the incorporation of client-centered counseling 
predisposed counselors also toward personal tounsehng and to roles which 
manifested techniques and purposes mucii different from those embVaced b> 
many teachers. Law (1976) agrees with Daws about the influence of Rojgers in 
his observation that Rogers is the one Amenuin theorist to whom all sources 
refer as a major influence. 

The perspective of Daws about the rise and vitality of schooj counselors is 
not shared b> some other observers. There are those who feel that counselors 
have failed to manifest their earl> promise and that tlie> have not assumed a 
significant place in British education. It is clear, for example, that commumca- 
tioh between the National Association of Careers and Guidance Teachers 
(NACGT) and the ^National Association of Counselors m Education (NACE). 
the organization for school counselors, is less than open and comprehensive. 
Heppel (1976) who has been prevu)usl> ulentifieJ as the President o( the 
NACGT, believes that manv people view the school counselor as an outsider, 
one wilh*nnnim<^ teaching expenente, not reall> part of the staff. Heppel 
indicates that the most successful school counselors he has seen are those who 
have been teaching m a school, gone a\va> to be irauied and then come back to 
the same school where the> are ucll known and wliere the head makes sure tu 
integrate the counselor mtu some teaching or group assignment. 

Existing research studies at Manchester (100 teachers) and at Exeter (1,757 
leacliers) take a somewhat less nc-ativc view of the acceptance of the school 
counselor b> teachers. The Exeter stud> (L>tton, Khne, & Webster, 1970) 
indicated that grammar school (c^gc preparatory) teachers were less 
welcoming to counselors than teachers in secondary modem or comprehensive 
schools, men believed less than wuiucn teachers that counselors could both 
teach and counsel. Tlic Manchester studv (Freeman, 1973) did not show that 
teachers had high expectations tor counselor effectiveness- or that they 
welcomed these specialists with open arms But neither did it show widespread 
hostility lo the school couriScK»r Flic general trend in both the Exeter and the 
Manchester studios secnicd tube tliat teachers really were confused about both 
\\\c trainiMj; and the rule ijf the cuuj.>clurs although they thought that pupils' 
needed more individual help tliari sclu>i»ls were now giving them tegardless of 
what that source was 

Law (19*^6). a scnli)r fellow at the National Institute of Careers Education 
and Counselling whu is also completing a Pli.D. thesis (University uf London) 
on the role of the school cuimselor in Britain, dcscrilies the cvuhitiun and the 
status df the cuunsclv>i somewhat diflcrcntlv liom cither Daws of Hcppcl. for 
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example-; Law analyzes the communicaiion of lack of comniumcaiioii between 
the National Associalion of Counsellors in Educaiioiu the smaller association 
focussing primarily on the practice of counselling in its emergent and 
spcciajixed sense, and the National Association of Careers and Guidance 
Teachers, concerned with curriculum deveJopment and with the improvement 
of techniques and organisational procedures .11 career?: guidance and related 
giudancc work m schools, as functions of the different stands of each of these 
organizations in regard to ingiession versus egression An "mgressive'' ap- 
proach, according to Law. sees tlu- idea of counseling having its origins outside 
of teaching, as a spcciah/ation aeveloped elsewhere and brought to education 
as a fertilizing but essentially intrusive and perhaps even subversive activity 
which can be produced in sclu)ols alongside the practice of teaching In this 
sense, a counstnor is a counselor and the school is onl\ one place to apply the 
special skills it lepiescnts. An "egrc&sive^* approach to ciumseling. on the other 
hand, has its roots in teaching, is a part of every complete teaching role, is a 
speciahzUtion which can facilitate the objectives ot teaching and shares in the 
ideology ol teaching. That isti) s.i> that the oigani/ation of counselors. NACE. 
IS concerned with bimging into schools principles and practices which have hot ^ 
been there betore. The school counselors organization does not identify itself 
as composed 0! teachers pMcticing counseling but ratliei as a specialized and 
{rained group ot persons givin^^ the school dimensions which have not 
previously been present. This peispective is mamlested both by its recent 
change of name liom the National Association of Lducational Counsellors to 
tlie Rational Association ot Counsellors in Ldiication as well as its credo which 
cites those aspects ol the counseUu which distmguishes hini from the teacher in 
the schot)l This document (NAI C. 1^)72) identifies these featuies as follows 

L The counsellors greater accessibility to the client. 
2. The voluntary niiture of thf^counseilor-clicnt relationships 
The non-autiioritarian stance of the counsellor 

4. The specific skills of the counsellor. 

5. The specialized knowledge of the counsellor. 

6 The counsellors locus upon the ^personal meanings' of the child 
In some Ci>ntrast. the ihembrrs of the National Association of Careers and 
Guidance Teachers indicate that the> see themselves as teachers who are 
evolving ceitpin specuih/ed piovision loi what has alrcad> been happening in 
schools, careers Wi)rk (Mclnt>re, 1070). Thus. the> represent an egression, an 
evolution within the^ranks of teachers and the school ratiier than something 
new bri^iight into the school 

Law takes a lomewhal briuaicr view |luin Daws ot the forces .shaping o. 
giving impetus to the rise n\ school counselmtt. Moving be>ond the cl'/oal 
categories oi mental heahh or wcatioaal mndancc. lie cites a r.mge of perceived 
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needs which various observers have associated with the need for school 
counselhng (Chapter 1). Without all their supporting refereiKCs. these include 
«^ 

-incidence among adolescents of maladjustment 

-the incidence of suicides and suicidal gestures among adolescents 

-the increasing mcidence of indictable offenses among adolescents 

-the alleged escalation of problems connected with the sexual, drug taking, 
violent, and intimidating behavior of young people 

-increased social and domestic stress associated with inadequate parental 
support 

•--broken homes, the increase in family mobilliy and the consequent loss of 
support from the extended family , , 

-the potentially deterimcnlal effect of the media, particularly television 

-the decline o. the iniluence of religion upon adolescents 

--the increasingly helciugcruius. pluralistic and multiracial nature uf British 
society and its confusing effect upon the young 

-larger schools with less opportunity for personal contaci 

the phasing out of scledum al 11+ and the diversification of opporlumty 
for more children 

-a means of coinpcn^^iiing children who tail to benefil from the education 
service because thc> die penah/xd by deprivations associated with social 
cMass, unstimulating home environments, restricted language codes and 
with the meflettive or i.nequilable selection methods used by some 
education authorities 

- the, need lo identity and develop the llovv o! appropriately schooled talent 
to an increasingly technoloiiv based economy 

-the need to improve the ir.insMMssuni ot social and mouil education 

-to develop social skills 

to reheve the unlidppine<;s oi sell 'doubting adolescents 
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What School Counselors Do 



As has been implied at several points in tins report, school counselors do 
many different things in British seLonJar> schools. There is no dellnitive set of 
tasks or role functions which the> perform. Indeed, it seems fair to suggest ihat 
the differences between subject matter teachers or careers teachers and school 
counsMors is not so much in the tasks the> are assigned but in the approaches 
and purposes the school counselors bring to their tasks, the influence of 
specialized training, heavil> imbued with a non-directive flavor, tends fre- 
quently to shape school counselor approaches rather distinctly. 

The absence of a unifoim role in British secondary schools may be a 
function of school counselor numbers. At present, estimates are that there are 
not more than 500 sJiool counselor posts m Britain (including Fngland and 
Wales). There are currently 262 members of the National Association of 
Counselors in Education. Appro\imatel> 100 trained school counsellors are 
becoming available each year although they are not all flnding posts This is far 
less than one school counselor to each secondary ischool. For example, in the 
whole of Cambridgeshire, a large county, north of !ohdon, there are only two 
school counselors in the county. Tluis, school counselors arc relatively rare 
and ihcy are scattered thinly throughout the country As c<?mpared with the 
numbers ol careers teacheis oi careers officers for example, they apparently do 
not have the critical mass or the wide-spread acceptance to be prescriptive of 
their function in the school. 

Studies have begun to emerge which describe the types of ;ictivities in which 
school counselors are most likely to engage. An early Schools Council survey 
(1967) indicated that the firsr graduates of school counselor courses by 
"frequency of numbers of perst)ns engaged m each activity were involved in 

-careers guidance, vocational preparation, including individual interviews 
-counseling for personal problems 

^liaison and co-operaiion wuh t)utside agencies (welfare services, school 
psychologists, probation (Officers and so on) 

-psychometric services, systematic testing progrannics and administration 
of certain tests with individuals 

-mainienancc of cunuilative records 

-guidance activities with groups 
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-interviews with parents 



-participating in curriculum planning and experimentation 



-helping colleagues at their request. 



In 1970, Thompson mtensivel> studied the work of twent>-five trained 
school counselors. Here, too, a wide range of activities made up the work of 
counselors including: 

personal counschng 
group work 

consultation with school staff 

maintenance of careers mformation and literature 

making and profiling of tests 

orientation of new pupils to the school 

allocating pupils to choices 

In 19*^3, Bradshaw contacted fort> school counselors ui fifteen different 
education authorities m Lngland and Wales. The hst of activities in which 
school counselors engaged was, if anv thing, even wider than that of the Schools 
Council or Thompson's list, lie lists as the counselor's responsibilities, 

liaison with contributory schools 

testing and allocating newcomers 

educational guidance for courses and options 

vocational guidance 

dchnquents and couit reports 

personal counseling of children with problems 

social work involving problem children from deprived families 

contacts with social agencies 

interviews with parents (including home visists) 

checking attendance registers and subsequent home visits 

consultation with teachers 

guidance to student and probationary teachers 

(caching 

In 1974, Antonouris obtdined a sample of 229 persons who were trained as 
school couij&elors. These 229 counselor-trained persons fell into six categories 
at the time of his study 87 were working as school counselors, 34 were 
students on full tmic counseling cutirses, 36 were counselor-^trained teachers 
who held senior positions within their schools, 20 were teachers trained in 
counseling but wuikmg in v^thcr non-counselmg positions, 29 wcic people who 
bad decided to use their skills outside their school, and 23 were associate 
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members of the NACE (leathers mlcrcslcd in counseling and guidance or persons 
with minimal or no training who were emplo>ed in school counseling positions 
^or other pastoral care positions). This is the largest and most representative 
sample of school counselors m Britain yet reported in the professional 
literature. The findings are, however, muth like those which preceded it In 
^uin, Antonouris stated: 

*\..the overall pattern that emerges is one of considerable diversity. 
Teachers tramcd as counsellors have entered various occupational groups 
'^*^d have occupied a multitude of positions, both within and outside 
education, counsellors, teachers, lecturers, advisers, education officers, 
community service orgam/ers, education welfare officers, youth workers 
and social care officers. There is no such ihing as the t^r^^cr of a counsellor 
trained teacher. SimilaiK, there is no one definition of the counsellor's 

role Diversity and flexibility are the concepts which best describe the 

present situation." 

My discussions m 1976 with counselors, schuol heads, -careers teachers, 
careers officers, counselor tramers, and other education officials indicate that 
the range of activities m whith school counselors engage continues to be wide 
The notion which lists of functions or activities do not portray is that school 
counselors are used m many instances as referral sources for students in need of 
personal counseling. This assumes, of course, that teachers in a particular 
school have some respect for their competence. Quite aside from the list of 
activities in which they are shown repeatedly to engage, they seem to be 
perceived by most observers as more mvolved with special groups of students, 
e.g., the maladjusted and troubled, than with total student populations. This 
may be why, even though most school counselors engage in some form of 
tcachmg assignment, they continue to be perceived by many persons as 
marginal or attached rather than integral parts of stfhool staff ^ 

The ambiguit) and differences of school counselor role in Britain has 
triggered a continumg debate about whether counselois should in fact be 
therapists for particular groups. In a recent article, Daws (1073) has indicated 
that although school counseling is .oncerned primarily with prevention rather 
than with care, m practice the urgent needs of the wayward and the sick leave 
httle tune for genuinely preventive work. "The reality of the counsellor's 
current position is that lie commonly finds he is the only trained person to 
serve 800 or more pupils, and is given only a part-time counseling brief 

anyway More often than not, crisis-counseling occupies most of his time. 

He may be asked to deal with \hc most disturbed chddren m the school on the 
grounds that this is where the greatest need lies and that his training fits him 
better than anyone else in the school to understand them and help them. The 
counsellor may tiicrefore undertake supportive work with such children. 



working In lIosc cooperation with the spctiahsi ps> vhonicJical scrvKCs and 
perhaps also with parents. Ccrtainl> a strong case could be made for such a 
therapeutic counsellor, but such \vork can only be tv.med preventive on the 
grounds that terrible situatums shouM at least be prevontc^J froni becoming 
unendurable.** 

Maguire (1975) put thc^^^ase fur the counselor as a therapist more direct!) 
, than virtually any other theorist when she states: 

School counselling in Britain is now almost a decade old. It remains 
preventive rather than remedial ih its objectives, and is unambiguously 
orientated towards answering the developmental needs that predictably arise, 
in the lives of normal children. The case fur a ps> chotherapeuti , counsellor 
in the school h.as never been put. let ah>ne refuted. Yet recent epidemiolog- 
ical studies of distuibance among children suggest tluit at leaM five percent 
of children merit specialist ps>chomedical attention. Lxisting ps>choK)gical 
and psychiatric services for such children can treat hiilc mure than one per 
cent and it is often cynicalK pointed out that the waiting list is the most 
effective therapeutic agent. 



TJte School Cotinsclor's Role m ixlucational Oiange 

It IS difficult to measure the sdiool counselors' role in advancing 
educational change m Bfiiam. While thcv were brought into schools as part of 
an advancing concern wilL mental health and personal development in schools, 
their skills s'?m to be used ui diffuse wavsand often in quasi-admimstrative 
roles The numbers of schi>ol counselors trained and employed has not kept 
pace with the expectations either of tiie government or of many local 
observers. It is a widelv held perception that the economic cut-backs and 
gene m l ^wst^m^- in education has pnrvxnted local cduCafion auiTiorities from 
being able to rt.leasc teachers for school counseloi training or. indeed, employ 
them in such roles when the> are trained, Lven when employed, only 31.9 
percent of the sample of sdioul counselors included id Law*s study report that 
they are able to coinmii full time io ciHinselling* and interviewing work and 
23 6 per cent indicate thev cm Lommii less than half to such emphases. 

It is also suggested h> in uiv observers that economic restraints have 
diminished some i»f (he pmnnsc of cduv itiona' relorm which was present in 
the i%0's and created a *"back Ui bas.^s*' mentality which is not highly 
suppoiiive of mcnta! In'alth emphases in s^[ioi>is. There is an undeniable sense 
that School counselors arc primarily holding their own and preserving what 
progress the> have madr latlicr (liari being engaged in major efforts to bring 
about educational .chance ni schools llahnos (1974). a s. ogist from 
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University College, Cardiff, however, Joes not see the school counselor as an 
educational change agent. He argues thai the central fact,of counseling is the use 
of the counselor's total and global peri>onahl> \\\ effecting changes in the 
personality of the ehcni... ."Counseling therefore is a personalistic process 
not a political roUi." He behoves that the muvemcnt to politui/.c the counseling 
profession by arguing that it is a piecemeal si»lution to man's problems, a 
desertion of moral dut> to change evil systems, or a distraction from tlie really 
important public miseries mflKted on nian> b\ these systems is mistaken He 
believes tha\ while there is rooni for political action b> tlutsc inclined and 
capable of dealing with the skills and predilections such actions require, no 
social system can comc -ibout and exist without a generously staffed personal 
' service (counseling) to mdividuals. He thus believes counsehiig should be 
protected and apparently that it will survive. 

A different position from that of Halmos uf the Scjiool counselor's role in 
educational change has been put forward by Antonouris {!^^5). After 
examining the nature uf \arious school counselor training courses, he contends 
that they lack in varying degrees, a comparative perspective, a total picture of 
society qnd a notion of the social' construction of reality. Therefore, 
Antonouris argues tlut school counselors show (a) an inability to move outside 
" established fiames i>f reference, (b) a concentration upon micro-problems 
concerning the child, his family and his neighborhood in isolation from the 
wider social context and (c) an acceptance of commonsense assumptions about 
education as absolute realities tathei than as social constructs. He observes that 
"though intending to be change agents safeguarding the interests of pupils, 
counsellors are insufficiLntly helped to examine critically the institutional and 
societal framework of educatum, and will be likely therefore to continue to 
operate prmiardy as the servants rather than the critics of their employing 
institutions." He aigues that school counsellors need more sociology\ both 

and cultures different fiom one's own. and work in comparative education 
and cultural anthropology. 

Daws {1976a) would likely take exception to the view that school 
counseling has not affected educational changt or that counselors are not 
equipped to facilitate it. Obviously, it depends upon what the magnitude or, 
indeed, the dnracteristics of educational change are as defined by the specific 
obsciver. In defense of his thesis that schools which have introduced counseling 
have expeiienced positive change, he cites the following gams which counseling 
has stimulated: 

-to alert teachers to the dibtiiKtion between what the school t)r society 
judges to be the problems of children and what the children themselves 
report about the nature of their problems. 
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-instead of a simple moralistic sc^wlndi iccs ^.hilvlrcn as either naugtity or 
mentally dcranged.,a more extensive range of factors is now considered as 
potentially significant in the causation of children*s belia\ior and indeed a 
wider range of behaxiur now attracts the vigilancCiifschouls as of possible 
Cr^'^v!^*"^^' significance tlun simpl> tl.usc bchavii,«^s that teachers disapprove. 

-an enhanced awareness of the importance of riie reK^^i^Iup as a crucial 
variable in the effective influence of children's beliaviorbv adults, 

Ta new conception of tlie school's responsibility for the formation of 
character. ' ^ 

To the degree that such vhanges are actually taking place in practice, the 
stimulus value of school counselors in educational change seems to be Jear. It 
is doubtful (hat all school counselors are serving in this capacity even though 
some have shown that potential to be educational change agents exists under 
appxopriatc sets of conditions. 

School Counselor Traitiififi 

As has beeri indicated previously , the training of school counselors in Britain 
began in 1065 at the Universities of Kcele and Reading 'Aiih the help of 
American Fulbnght Lcdurcis Gilbert Wrenii and Gilbert Moore respectively. 
Neither of these courses was iiiitially conceived ds a course in counseling, but 
rather as a guidance course with aii emphasis i»n educational and vocational 
guidance and the investigation and renedy ol underachievernent. By 1967. 
school counselor iraining also was taking place at hxcter. Leeds, and 
Manchester I' liversuics. ^e lal colleges of education, under a consortium or 
agreement ^mnng sonic ficcondary sdiools. anJ a less direct way by the 
Tavistock Institute of Human Relations (Schools (ounciL 1%7). 

Initially. Kcele University awarded a Diploma of Advanced Study in 
Education with sj)ecial iclcra.c^ to coiiiiselhng in sdioul. Originally candidates 
eligible for ilie course had to be full-tirne teachers with at least five vcars of 
teaching in any k nd ol secondary school who wore sent by their sdiool on full 
salary lor the lull school year In ^encial. such a reouiremeni has prevailed. The 
general vrew\ the Kcele program was that < ounsehng would put extra 
resources intu a schut>l auIi the counselor being 'a resource persim in the field 
of personal relationships" The currrculurn invohed Uuee special courses 
counselling in Schijols, cduvatii*nal psyd >logy . educational administration. In 
addition to special vwur^..s. a dissertation and practical woik were required. 
Practical work in this cas^ involved duld studies. i»bservatious of the work ol 
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the child guidance cluuc (e.g.. de.nonstrat.ons of ...dmdual tests) toll- play...g 
and supervised counseling expcricnco and counseling practice in scliooil 

m 1965 the Univcrsitv of Roaduig olfered a Diploma in l:ducational 
Guidance. The content of the pr.«ran, for counselors included loundations 
studies, studies related to the growing child, studies relating to adult life, and 
the practice of guidance. 

The p'rograni at Reading tended to view the work of scluwi counselors a bit 
different from that^lield by Keele. The staff at Reading saw guidance as a 
iielping process which includes a number of services of which counseling is one^ 
"If we think of guidance as a rope, counseling is one of the strands in the rope 
(Scliools Council. 1%7). The patu-rn and emphases of Keele and of Reading 
continue to the present modified primariK ()> new knowledge and techniques 
but generally consistent since 1065 in philosophy a-ul type of student enrolled. 

Counseling m Unuland-dui not emerge from some coherent and sv^tematic 
,l,eor). of counseling or behavioral change. Rather, it largely adopted a number 
of American themes and applied these w.th.n the predispositions, training and 
previous ex,«nehces of the respective course heads n.us. in one sense, each of 
,hc\ounselor t.aimng programs m B-itam has its o^sn distinctive en,phas.s 
althougl. there are certainly commonalities in the general preparation intent and 
tlic kinds of students which are trained 

While a client-centered flavor to counselor training tends to be deeply 
engrained in the attitudes and approaches conveyed to counselor candidates, 
o h approaches are p.esent or likels to eme.ge as schoo counseling in Br ta n 
"noves tTvard maturity (Tlioreson. 1974: Daws. 1976). However. much of tl 
research which appears m the major journals used by 
counselor-trainees ends to empiiasi/e questions concerned with the acqumt.on 
by Tun^lor candidates of client centered skills For example. Ronaldson and 
{•vison (1975) have recently reported th: .-utcomes ol a program to improve 
client-centered skills thiough a microteac mg format. In essence, the research- 
ers took pre- and post-moasurcs of skill m regard to a 45 minute recorded 
interview widi a client and recorded responses to stimulated clients using a 
language laboratory. The luidings were that signitTcant changes svere lound 
between the pK- and post-course measures, Nelson-Jones alone and .n 
cdlaboration with Professor C. H. Patterson of the United States ha. aho 
reported on a nur -^or of f.ndmgs ot the effects ol counselor trammg and the 
measurement ol such elfeci. trom ., chent-ccntercd pe.spective (NelsonJones. 
1974: Nelson-Jones. & Patieiso-i, 1974. Nelson-Jones. & Patterson. 1976). 

Bv American standards ihc training courses for counseK.rs m Britam are 
relatively few in number (m I97^. H diploma courses in univeisitios and 
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polytcclmicsK In Alda 

and several other univcrsmc^ {c . . i i*iuK>n I tmerMiv. Cullcuc of St. I liki and 
St. Bcde at Dur^**.., rnive(sii>> .ire vificiuv. diploma cuufwb in itiioul 
counseling, txample^ of ihc charJ^KMisUc^ ul O.w^ pru^ranij> can he seen \iu 
the pfopt)$al ofjhc Nurt! l.asi lundon P*.I>!cchnu ai^d ut the piuinani at the 
College of St Hild and St Bedc. D.uham Lniverstlv, North Last London 
Polytechnic will utTcr a Diplonta u* Couiu^dhnu .md Pastoral Care with special 
reference u> schov>ls (Nuiih LaM Lojy<^ii Pol> technic. 1^)76). V\s the proposal 
indicates, tlie general trend in l^i^U &clu«oIs has been luv^ards a model of 
counselinij in whiwh vimipci^iif tcuhcis have added couruchn^ skills to then 
existing teaching skilK .m>f then viperated as full members of a school staff and 
of a pastornl ca e 4<fam The couf^^ p'^oposed for North Last London 
Polytechnic folK)\^S this ircnd and intends to provide experienced teachers 
with profes^^ai siandarJ^Oi Uauunu andexpeitisc ui counseling skills, a clear 
idea of tb<<biHindaries i f thc^c skills, and the abihiv lo discnminati and refer 
to relevant agencies tasks bevonJ their vonif>etencc. in this context, counseling, 
is-^ecn 3s a "caring and devclopmcnt.il process in v\hich the counsellor builds a 
relationsfiip with rhc pupi! and jn his KiaJumslnp the counsellor entourages " 

to the gfovuh M.'ii .n^cepfancC in Ute pupji 

do the dj\el4>pnic!it oi conlri>!s fFv>ni inside :hc pupil, rather than 
conlinuing h\\ (oUmkc upon exienul checks and pressures 

(uO ihe leainmi! ot reiev.ua and cv?mpetent copinc sir.itegics and o( 
pu^blein v^lviiii* U'J.ru*|ucs ^v' i^h aie N^ifi realistic and viable for thai 
pu pi! 

At the .-innpU'iii'', .-i U-c ^.-urst ihc vJuJei.i expected lo ba able io 

I , ( xH\t\si:\ uuii.vu!j.i!\ a- ' ^^mups at.d v^ui.inuirijcaie !o cv>I!eji'ues and other 

accricies the plwU^s- r' » 'I eo'\ an ! elhL^ on v^iiich h.is counseling is 
Jyjsed 

? UiJertake i:tiuiah . ^-^'u-. n, v^.^ttM^na! :vrs^»nal and social 
eJucaU*" 

^ Oj.anj/e JM itj.ij - iji-Mi ; .tHuivliML' svsteni lt)r 

the bem Ji^ sii f ■.!:':( ^'j* ' 

4 Ik a .iMiS.ihari' fCvojsj ? .(I. i ^u^tf -.mMj^vd in ^.(Hjtisclini! oi 
pjsli»ral ^jjt av't.iiM. >. uiJiiJi.^/ ih^ Jf.uanii' >'f ind suppurl h>r mttus 

^ Ail as liaiv n h'"wt\ f lie N.irnHi ;u>fwral ai-J .usrjcular elements 
Within I he svf v M ^ 



6 Act as haison hc!w«.-on the sduv! jnu fcic.i.n outside .i«oik-ios and 
undctstand the soci.il poh.s iioven>iiiv: these .lyeneies 

In tins prosram. students vvil! sj|lld !"ui djxs per \scck,i,i Mudies jl ihc 
Polytechnic and one da^ a ^oek at a cooperative .school «-nkii..- under 
sujwn'isioii. Also otVered sinuihaneousK is a diploma course in Career 
Giiidaitce Yoctiscd primaiiK upon persons \vho want to be careers officers. 
Candidates do noi need to have tcaJung .nialilKations or exix-riencc allhongh 
such background dues not preclude their entr> into the course Just as m • 
number ol' other inst. unions, this course is eisen side b\ side \Mth the school 
couiise4ing couisi- 'v.i the students iinoKed do not take mucli. if any. of their 
academic'work i.-«!i.ei North ! asi LonJun PoKteclinic also otters several 
advanced sliort umhscs in paiiiuila' topka! areas i-u persons who already havi; 
completed a diploma -oursc m .ounselini: or tcJiers who are cnsasied m 
pastoral care or counseiin-: 

At the College ol St IliL and St Bede. L np.crsity ot Durham, students can 
pursue sJooi c-.iinseline prepaiation either as a final year of a Bachelor of 
hducation des-ree or as a separate dii-loma .ourse There are also short courses 
ottered l-r exivrienced .aieers tcaJiers. teadiers enwued in pastoral care, and 
counselors TK.s P'o>:rair, ais.. .mJ^rs sjio.-! .-unselin.s: v^nhin the context oi 
education and exix-.t. loa.l e. '^aA;:iound Its .ontent stresses the social and 
emotional dcvcloi.ment o- JuldrcM a:ul adolescents, the plac- ot.cuidance in 
education, procedures ,or understandine fhe student, types of counselmg. edu- 
cational euidance '.o. atiotul .npdaa.e, the elliics ol uuin^elini:. preparing case 
studies, personal .■nirsclm?. and other a.-oncics I nlike most other courses, the 
, one at Durham a^kn-.v^ledses the possibiiitN pioMdini: schooUounselme in 
'tlie.prinia> scho,>K ( Dock;a> l'-'^) 

While the 'pv--'-""^ •^-■■■■l'-- '^^■•'^""'^ ' ' ' ^»»>'*^^"'«"'^ •''-■^J 

Durham are exemnlarN -i lormal school .o.mselor traii.ine in Great Briiaifi. 
several other elements are Nvorth notmu One is thai Scotland is very different 
trom V'-:l-"iJ 111 re -aul lo sv1>.h.! ...unscU^i trainme Indeed. uvScotland. there 
are n/ sJiool counselors Rather, tk-re arc guidance teachers who tend to 
- blend tiK oi the I ndish careers teachers and school counsellors (Miller. 
l')76) Cuidance Icaj ers ip Scotland do personal counseling, careers work, 
and tcachins; The-, are basically part-time in ^this role. Second, there is no 
lull-time counsel. T S'-iinin. (or . .ndancc teacher tramim,' t.^ bo acoiralc) in 
Scotiind Ml aah t..,inin ■ is dono i., short courses (usually two da> s to one 
%veek m duiaii-'O alti .n " O-c ( oUei'. ol 1 ducaiion at Dundee is plannme to 
develop a two sea. Jiphnia .-ufse i-r >.'uidan.e teachers, which .ould be 
completed bv .aiuiidaics up a --.lie dav eaJ. vv.. K Msis imerspcrscd with three 
two Nveek resKlontial penods durin: the is^o-veais \: present < many lOcal- 
authociiiesido tl.oi- uvsr, !raini:)>- "I -.•nidanc uacUe.s Dumlee ( olleqe ol 
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Education provides short courses in conjundion with local education authori- 
ties. Currently there arc ni> two other colleges in Svotlaml (Jordan Mill and 
Noire Dame in Glasgow) which offer any training for guidance teachers. 
Currently in Scotland, careers education is part o\ the broader set of cuidance 
emphases. As such it often gets lost m thc.process 

^ A final training element in Britain worth mentioning is the work of the 
National Institute of Careers Education and CounseUing (NIChC) in creating 
modules which can be used for short courses or fitted into existing fulMime 
courses. Each module incorporates some theoretical discussio n, exorcises and 
simulation material, plus an oppo«unit> for the discussion of the apphcation 
of the module emphasis to the problems of the particular courses members 
present at each site The modules are Jutored by a member of the Institute 
academic or field staff. Modules currently available include: 

co-ordinating a careers guidance programing 

collecting and interpreting information about students 

design of a careers education curriculum 

introduction to interviewing 

interviewing skills and strategies 

Connally occupational interest^ questionnaire 

Crowley occupational mtcresis i|uestionnairc and occupational check-list 
teaching decision making 

VICtC IS also involved in other activities beside training. In collaboration with 
the Careers Research and Advisor> Center (CRAC) it is sharing in stimulating 
materials, games, articles, and books dealing with careers education and other 
topics; pertinent to guidance and \o ctuinsclimg. More particularly . NICEC staff 
are engaging in research on the apphcation o( aunputers to guidance tasks and 
careers guidance aciivitv m the secondary schools. In September 1976, Donald 
Super, Professor Hmeritus. Columbia I nivcrsitv, will join the NICEC staff io 
Ncgin a research ellort into i|uestions regardinc the formation of a career 
development theor> apprt>priate to Britain, the nature ot career exploration for 
the I2'l^ ape group and the pj.ice ol self concept iheor\ in career choice 
(NICK. 1976). 



/ssiics in School 0>/.v vr/ r I rat "my 

Aside fr-- Sci»n.jiui ^kUwI docs n.w <uiv^ sJi...,I uniibeh»rs ismjcs ariecting 
the training of school o^unselt»fs m (,rcj( Bntain nicUjde 

I Should the ctninsoh^r ad also js UMchcr-^ ( iirroml> scho*>l counseh)rs 
must first have livr or more \cms ui umcIuul' beUuc bemi? prepared in 
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counsclinc. In aiklition. once employed most school counselors continue to 
teach on a part-time basis. Tiiere is gr.nvmg concern among counselor traineis 
about whether sucii an admissions requirement or a teachini; assignment alter 
tratnins reallv is an appropriate use of counsel.), trained manpower. Inherent m 
this debate is a wide concern ab..ut the geneial matter of appropriate criteria 
for selecting would-be counselors. 

■> Should counselors really assume o\enll coordination for the pastoral 
care sdienie of a school or simply be a teaip member or. indeed, a referral 
source for other pastoral care Nvorkers? Many counselors would like to be in 
charge of the pastoral care system and indeed reform its current structure. 
Other persons in the school tend to disagree There iso fear in some circles that 
the counselo'r is being too ambitious. 

3 There are concerns about -the lack of systematic and extended training 
for manv persons engasied in counseling. The tasks these ,>ersbns are asked to - 
take care of' frequently require far more skill than can be imparted in short 
courses or even in a diffuse -ne-year program. 

4 Smce most British students leave school at an earlier age than most 
American students, there is a growing question about the viability of a 
client-centered approach to counseling. While this Havor to counseling will 
likely endure, tiiere are a number of persons who are pushing for greater 
eclecticism and more active counseling in the secondaiy schools. 

5 Because of the presence of careers teachers and careers officers in 
schools tiiere is a question among many persons of the rationality of also 
preparin..: school counselors to undertake careers work. The advocates of such 
emphase; m counselor training and role would argue that what c^yeers teachers 
or careers officers do is not counseling but trait-matching-a far more limited 
approach than could be accomplished by counselors. 

6 Should counselors be present m the primary schools" At present, 
counselors are onh located in secondary schools. Can, a preventive or 
developmental guidance program occur if it does not begin in the elementary 
schooP 

7 Should counselors he primarily the agents of educational chang^. 
parti'cularlv as ii applies to opening up oi liberai./mg the attention ol schools 
(o mental' health and mdiv.duali/ation'' Some persons believe that this over- 
generaiues the com.vlor-s role and requires training difterent trom the current 
content ot most training programs 



CONTRASTS BETWEEN BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN EXPER^IENCES . * 

Careers Editcdtion 

Carccr(j) education in BTit a i^aTtl^i pa red to tiareer education m the U.S.A. 
\\dm rccentl> been contrasted b> Wat a and Hcrr (I97jS) on foui dimensions. 
^Jength , depth, breadth, constraints of tliWhooI environment. 

With regard \h length, career education in the U.S-A. has been seen as a 
process beginning m kindergarten and extending systematically through the 
graduate school. In Britain, however, wareer(s) eduvaiion begins at agcJl+.and 
terminates for most persons at age 16. Tnus, career(s) education in Britain is 
focused on the central portion of the adolescent exploratory period including 
in s6me respects the transition of school-leavers to work, Allh<«igh there is no 
doubt thai much of what' takes place in British primary and middle schools is 
pertinent to caree[(s) education, it is not cx>ordinated and inTegrated into an 
avowed protcss of facilitating pupil career development. Neither are various 
experiences rekied to helping students attain self-understanding or choice 
facility in further and higher education considered part of carecr(s) education 
by an official statement. 

From the standpoint of depth, the major approach in. the U.S.A. has been to 
infuse careci education into traditional subjects m the curriculum rather than 
establishing it as a new subject in the curriculum. The reasons for such an 
approach would include the lack of counterpart personnel to those of careers 
teachers in British schools. Unless the U.S..A. trains a whole cadre of career 
specialists fui the classroom, assigns such a task to existing vocational educators 
*. Vi school counselors, personnel tu teach a stand-alone curriculum in career 
education do not exist. There are als^v) professional and curriculum groups 
wiiich have vested mterests in the existing curriculum which would make the 
introductivm of a new and independent curriculum difficult in many American 
scliools. Finally, the American approach tends to be predicated on a need to 
effect a total reorientation of all curricula around the aim of helping students 
to identify and develop their individual abdities and interests, to relate these to 
ways by wlfich educational opportunities can be more purposefully selected, 
and tu deveK)p career planning and pu paratUi^ Aills. This requires either the 
introJuctivHi U> or the sharpening within each subject area of emphases which 
may not have been there before the impetus of career education and, as such, 
howcaer snhily . tends to reset curritular gyroscopes loward modified educa- 
tional directions In Britain, however, while there is some rhetoric about 
infusing; all subject matters with carccr{s) education concepts and exercises, the 
reality is that suth emphases are primanly contained within what careers 
teachers do. Thus, the situation tends tt) cause t.areer(s) education to be 
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sonicthmg winch specialists do, wliicli is not titnciablcd lor public examina- 
tions, and winch therefore is nut a central part of the educational mission for 
all pupils or a \\a> of increasing the ihstrumenial qualit\ of education lor 
greater numbers of students than is now true, 

A third difference between the American and Bmish approaches to careers 
education has to do witli bnadtK The schoohbased model in America and its 
local refinements has typically* included three cniphases awareness, explora- 
tion and preparation. The first two of these with then focus on such aspects as 
self awareness, educational awareness, career awareness, economic awareness, 
and decision-inakmg tend to be cijmp'alible with the first three elements of the 
typical British model, sell-awareness, opportunity awareness, and decision: 
making. But the final American emphasis un career preparation including such 
clemeuls as begnuang competency, employ ability skills and attitudes and 
apprt^cuition is not totally compatible with the final element in most British 
models, preparation for transition. In Britain, the career($> educatix»n 
movement in schools has been kept separate from the concern for yocalional 
training. It has respected the traditional British view that vocational training 
should be left to employers and to other post-school insfttutions like colleges 
of further education. 

The fourth contrast between American and British perspectives on career(s) 
education lies with concerns for School imposed rest'mmts. Unlike the 
American models whiJi go beyond the formal school context (e.g.. the 
employer/experience based model, the hoine/coinmunity based model, the 
rural disadvantaged/residcntial based model), Britain has primarily concerned 
Itself with developing a secondary school^based Approach. While questions are 
beginning to emerge from such groups as the Training Services Agency of the 
Manpowci Services Commission about whether career(s) f^aching in schools is 
effective and the need to establish post-school 'gateway' courses which would 
cover much of what career(s) education courses focus on, the school based 
approach seems strongly embedded in Britain. • , 



School Counselor Role 

The contrasts between Britain and America in relation to school counselor 
role are not as dramatic as is true m career(s) education. In both nauons, the 
professional organizations representing school counselors talk of the role of 
these persons in preventive activities, they cmphasi/.e their focus on helping 
students resolve normal developmental needs. In both Britain and America, the 
onginal training courses bcuaii as responses to needs for people trained to do 
educational and vocational guidance even though the content of school 
counselor 'training and what they actually do goes beyond these domains. In 
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both Brilain and America the funciionb in which school counsciorj» actually 
engage are ^quiie diverse and largel> didaied b> the puiicieb and charactensiics 
Qf thcTschool selling in which lhe> are eniplo>ed ralher ihan b> the counselor's 
' traming. 

In general, it seems fajr to suggest that school counselors in Britain more 
- than in America are engaged with special groups of students who reflect 
• maladjustment or institutionally defined problems of some sort. In large 
measure, this allocation of school counselor's time seems tu occur because of 
limitation in the psychological services available, either from LEA's or the 
'^Nptiohal 'Health Service, to help schools with problenr children. Smce the 
school counselor is seen as having the most pertinent training within the school 
staff to assist with su4i students, they become his responsibility, to the 
datriment of opportunities to work in developmental ways with the total 
school population. • * . ' 

Another major contrast between school counselors in Britain and the U.S.A. 
is !Ji their selection ami in their time commitments. In Britain, with almost no 
excerptions, persons entering school counselor training are first teachers. In 
most instances, the> must have had five years of successful secondary school 
teaching before they are admitted to counselor training. la America such 
requirements have been significantly loosened. Man> states no longer require 
school counselor candidates to have cither t^aching^cxpcrienee or teachjng 
qualifications to be considered for school counselor certification. As a result, 
many counselor education programs in the U.S.A. no longer require school 
counselor candidates lo have teaching experience and qualifications but admit 
them from a wider spectrum of the college-trained population than is true in 
Britain. Britain's continued use of successful teaching experience as a 
prerequisite to counselor training also retlccts the realities of counselor time 
assignments on the job. As reported elsewhere^ in this report, relatively few of 
Britain's school counselors are full time, most have teaching assignments in 
subject areas of half-time or more. In this respect, they resemble the earlier 
American models of tne teacher-counselor, a role allocation now largely 
abandoned. * 

A final major contrast between American and British School counselors ^s in 
, the educational levels in which the> reside. In Britain, '^elementary school 
counselors'' do not exist nor axe th .^e many in the middle schools. The 
primary avgilabilit) of school counselor is in the secondary school, principally 
with pupils 13 to 16 years of age. 

School Counselor Training 

Patterns of school counselor training bear considerable similarity m Britain 
and the U^S.A. Carly and continuing American inlluence in oigani/ing and 
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tcachinfi courses has been widc-sprcad. The works of American theorists such 
as Carf Rogers and Donald Super have been.ubed extensively as conceptual 
input to counselor trainhig. 

Most ' school counselor trmning courses m Britain are mixes of the 
theoretical (m class) and the practical (on-site in School). While no data on the 
matter- exists, the general impression is thai school counselor training in Britain 
emphasizes less theory and more observation and supervised jnactice than does 
the typical American program. Indeed, even in the didactic aspects of British 
school counselor trauung, there seems to be more of a tutorial, individual 
project base than large gioup mstructivMi. Undoubtedly, the latter ss alieast 
partially a function of smaller classes and programs m Britam than is true in the 
typical Americiin situation. On the average, all of the school counselor training 
programs in Bntam together produce about 100 trained school counselors each 
year. Many ot the 40O American counselor education programs produce that 
many school counselors alone each >ear (I do not applaud the latter, simply 
report the contrast ) 

In general, students in counselor education programs m Britain are older 
than m America. This seems to be primarily a function of the extensive ^ 
teadung experience reqmred of candidates for school counselor training 
posts. Until recently, most of these persons were seconded by their schools 
(paid full salary and sent for training), but economic austerity is diminishing 
such opportunities. Whether this will ultimately cause a lowering of the 
teaching re^imrement for admission to counselor training oi a greater emphasis 
on pari'^-time, as opposed to full-time, training or some other combination of 
possibilities is not now clear. 

Another contrast of the British versus American system of counselor 
traimng is m the extent to which in-service educ'htion is used. In Scotland, all 
the traimno which guidance teachers (who largely fill the role which school 
counselors ^occupy m Lngland) receive is in-service. Typical patterns are to 
intersperse one dav in-servicc courses With residential periods of five days or so. 
While England does have full-and part-time school counselor (as well as careers 
teacher) traimng, counselor tramers are also likely to engage m quite a bit ot 
in-semce work m LI;A's, often as part of the initial and perhaps only training 
of some persons. In America, in-service training for school counselors and 
others IS quite frequently provided but typically not for entry level training. 



I'xlmatioml Oumc 

The degree of educational change which has occurred in either Britain or the 
United States during the past decade is difficult to estimate. How much is 
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evolutionary or rcvolunlionarv is a matter of considerable conjecture. Both 
nations have undergone considerable criticism during tins period about the 
quality and the direction of education. In both cases, it seems clear that much 
of the education provided for the acadeniicall> interested and capable is quite 
good. However, whether the form and ciuiracteristics of education fur the 
non-acadcmically capable is appropriate is far less assured either in Amenca or 
iiV'Britalh. 

If the degree of educational change in either countr> is elusive, it is possible 
to contrast some of the approaches to and tlie intent of educational change in 
each. In Britain the most major changes are structural and legislatively 
mandated. The first most far-reaching was the creation of comprehensive 
secondary schools to replace the grammar and modern schools whi^h separated 
children on intellectual, and to some degree socioeconomic, bases. The 
comprehensive schools will and are mixing intellectual and social groups into 
one setting. The second most far reaching change was the mandate to phase out 
the M1+' examination and thus advance the possibihty of choice of educational 
opportunities among wider groups of students and for a longer period of time 
thar^ had been possible previously. Both of these changes have struck very 
deeply into' the traditional British system of education and even though the 
changes they have wrought continue to be absorbed by the schools.lhey are 
not without their opponents. 

During the same period of comprehensivization and the phasing out of the 
11+, American ha^ passed the Elementary and Secondary Acts including Title 
III and its amendments, the Vocational Education Act and its amendments and ' 
various other landmark pieces of legislation. Without gainsaying the importance 
of the fiscal si^pport to education they provided or the philosophical 
commitment to certain educational ideals they represent, their impact on 
American education has tended to be more subtle than is true in Britain. 
Educational reform is argued in persuasive terms but has not been mandated in 
any widespread way in the U.S.A. 

What the ultimate result of the direct structural changes to education 
effected in pHtain will be .r jmpared with the American approach of 
exemplary projects, experiment studies, persuasion, and fiscal leverage is still 
Iiard to know Both the British and American systems of education are 
dynamic and in fiux. Whether the changes occurring in either direct or oblique 
ways will effect the educational outcomes obtained-the more comprehensive 
quality of knowlcdL': :md skills pupils obtain^ better holding power, more 
effective transition to work-is stil] to be determined. - 
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tMPLlCATJONS FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 

-iMeitlicr Britain nor America can affonl to transplant witliout caution and 
deliberation the educational processes or goals of the other. However, each can 
profit from nlentifying comparative ajiproaches to certain social prohlems 
wliich are held in common or which are not yet full blown in one nation but 
already well advanced in the other. The followin: implications for America can 
be suggested by the British experience: 

1 Careers education is not a solution to unemployment. Britain has 
gcncially been clear^ that careers education is not beinj; introduced to solve 
unemployment. Rather, Britons have tended to view careers education more as 
an opportunitv to e.vpose students to the variety of roles, occupational and 
non-occupational, which are open to them. These include family roles, social 
activist roles, leisure roles, etc. They also empliasi/e the student's power to 
determine their personal life styles in the future. The British are also 
developing and integrating into their careers education content considerable 
attention to sex role stereotyping and the constraints involved. Unlike many 
Amencan career educationists, the British typically do not support vocational 
iraininu in the secondary achool or equipping students with what they consider 
to be 'a narrow range of technical skills. Tliey continue to believe that 
broadly-cduciited students ate more likelv to be able to accommodate to 
occupational and social shifts than are the narroVvly trained. 

The introduction of careers education in Britain on grounds other than as a 
solution to unemployment seems to be based on a considerable acceptance of 
the forecasts of many economists that the present levels of unemployment are 
essentially permanent in a post-industrial society. With a comprehensive welfare 
system already m iilace, which some people believe acts as a disincentive to 
employment and productivity for many iieople. many Britons believe that the 
future will cause work roles to be unavailable for many iieople and that 
personal fuinilment will have to come through other roles. The situation in 
America is not (luite the same but there is a propensity to confuse 
self-awareness and career planning with sqlving unemiiloyment iirob ems._ 
Separating these two problems would likely sharpen the intent and, indeed, the 
potential of career education in America and clarify what must be acconi- 
phslicd in job development as well as in career planning and preparation terms. 

2. A specific concern for the 16 to 19 age group. In An erica the transition 
from school to work of secondarv school leavers and graduates has been 
portrayed in a number of research studies during the past 10 years, as 
problematic to many young persons. Unemployment rates among this group 
have been much higher than the adult average and thus much trial and error 
floundering among" lobs occurs. Certainly one of the major dimensions of 
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concern whicli career education addresses is the need for eniplu>abilii> skills 
and other coping behaviors related to this transition period. Other observations 
have been pointed toward the confused placement situation for >ouiig people, 
school counselors have not traditionally or systematically tomnntted them- 
selves to occupational placement of graduates, the involvement of vocational 
educators in placement of their students mo specific jobs has varied greatly 
among schools and the role of employ men t service counselors in the placement 
of scliooMeavers has not been consistent across the country. 

In Britain presently, a variety of steps to directly intervene-in the transition^ 
ofTlic \6 xo 19 age groups to work are now underway. To higlilight the 
problem and give formal support to such efforts, in July 1976, the Secretaries 
of State for Education and Science and for Employment in England, Scotland, 
and Wales issued a joint statement on the matter (A Government Statement, 
1976) In this statement the government proposes a program of expermiental 
schemes of vocational preparation to begin this autumn which wil! give priority 
to the vocational preparation of young people agcu 16 to 19. The govermront's 
main conclusion is that too little has been done for this group of persons and 
that the development of new kinds of vocatiorial preparation is an essential 
preliminary to expanding opportunities for young people. According to the 
governmental statement, at least part of the trouble in the transition from 
school to work is attributable to the separate development of education and 
training. Jn Britain the Department of Education and Science is independent 
from the Department of Employment much in the way Education and Labor 
are sej)arated in America ) Tlius. "for many young people entering the world of 
work the only available supplement to minimal on-the-job-training has been 
part-time further education of a kmd which is associated in their minds with , 
school and which they are inclined to reject as being no longer appropriate for ' 
them." To engage their interest, and win tlie support of their employers, Uie 
government proposes a new and unified approach which includes two 
essentials: 

i that vocational preparation should be jointly planned and provided by 
the education and* training services, and should combine education and 
training elements inseparably. 

ii relevance and realism. The provision made should be clearly seen by 
young people as work and by emplov ers to be relevant to their needs and 
should be focussed on the working situation. 

The statement continues on to indicate that the education service needs as 
full an understanding as possible of employers' re^juirements, while employees 
need to understand what the educators are seeking to achieve. A further 
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objecUvc must ihcictoic be lu iinpioNi. ilu Juiloguc between ihe education 
scrvi lie aiul employers. 

As has been discussed elsewhere in this report, schools in Britain are 
responsible for providini: genuul education and certain basic knowledge and 
skills, for careers^ education and foi imparting some understanding of life at 
work, the carcers'seivue is concerned with vocatumal guidance and job finding 
and employers a^e responsible for the induction and specific' training (»f new 
recruits lo meet the requirements of their particular jobs. Beyond these 
elements, much at the acliMties m colleges of further education has a 
vocational or lechnkal preparaiion objective and many voung workers are 
given day-release to attend courses pertinent to their jobs un a one da> -a week 
basis. By and large, vocational education in Britain does not occur m the 
secondary school but oit-ihe-|ob or after the secondarv school in further 
a^diication. ^ 

Many young people ejiu^ work without an\ or«anued preparation for it 
and in the process the> experience considerable disillusionment and anxiety 
Frequentl>, iheir induction into work b\ .niplo\ crs is ver> superficial, leading 
to feelings among the \ouiig that no ime caics nuuh about what tlicv do or 
Uov, well the> do it. As a result, performance and productivity suffer. 

Since niost vocational preparation is provided b> employers, it tends to be 
narrowly focused upon the skills required to do a specific job Thus, the 
mobility and versanliiy of workers within a particular firm or in movement 
between companies, industries, and occupations is sliarpK restricted In 
addition, skills in communication or interpersonal relationships at work are 
largely neglected m eiuphiyer-based training. 

As a function of the separation between education and training, as 
described, the educational and traming needs of maiiv young people tend not 
to be identified, their self appraisal and uiidcrstandmg is minimal and their 
planning for work is less purposeful than it might be. 

Tlius the intent of the unified approach which tiie government slateineni 
addresses is to set up a scries of 20 pilot Schemes of 1 2 weeks fidl time (or their 
part'linie equivalent). These schemes will take different ipproaches which 
precede or follow the entry to work or which span the transition These 
^schemes will attempt to incorporate the use of existing resources e.g. skill 
centres, colleges ol further educathm. Industrial Trainnii! Boards, on-site 
employer training. Overall, tl.ev wililr> n> have vocational preparation'direclly 
linked into and built upon what sciiools can contnbute to the process Finally, 
the objectives of the vocational preparation scheme will go significantly 
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b'eyond the .teaching of narrow oi^tupaiiunal skills to cinbiatc assistance to 
young people: 

i to assess their potential end think realistically about job5 and careers 

ii to develop the basic skills which will be needed in adult life generally 
Hi to understand their society and how it works 

iv to strengthen the foundation of skill and k nowledge on which further 
training and education can be built. 

Certainly the concentration of vocational education in Aniciiwu at the 
secondary school level and the less direct affirmation of employer training of 
young workers makes the situation different from that of Britain. However,, 
these differences do not negate the implications of British government policy 
as it has been identified here. For example, many American young people from 
16 to 19 are in Umbo. Tlie rites of passage from adolescence to aduhhood are 
obscure and aJol^sccnts tend to experience considerable identity confusion. 
They have not developed occupational skills nor do they know to whom vO 
turn to help in thA variety of transitions in which they are engaged! Specific 
focus upon the problems of this age group would be quite appropriate. In 
additjon, the comprehensive American system of vocational education at the 
secondary school level tends to obscure the extent and character of induction 
and training processes that employers undertake once the young worker is on 
the job Greater clarity in this regard would likely provide feedback to modify 
secondary school vocational cJucatiuu^rogian.i in meaningful terms. Further^ 
the solutions to the efi^ective transitions of young people from school to work^ 
goes beyond that which education can handle alone. Intergovernmental 
cooperation among agencies and between employers and education is essential. 



3. Work experience. Work experience and observation rather than voca- 
tional educauon, in American terms, has been a part <A British secondary 
school education in many places. 

Tlie Department of Education and Science's 1972 survey indicated that 
there were nearly i .900 secondary schools m England and Wales (. . . 38 per 
cent of all schools) in which a wuik experience scheme had been developed for 
at least some pupils (DES, 1973). As BLck (1976) has reported, however, the 
term *work experience' covers a large range of meanings including 

^hairday visits to places of work (talk and tour) 

-linked courses (exchange bet\\eeii schools and technical colleges) 
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-halMay or one day a week in a working situation (work observation or 
job tasting) 

-v,-ork simulation (e.g.. Young l^nierpr.sc. CRAC Work Experience Proj- • 
ccts) • 

-vacaiion work 

-one week or more m a workiiic situation 

TOs invenlorrof Possible interpretations of work experience suggest thai 
nwny schools believe that work visits are as meaningful as ? period of imie 
actually working in a realistic situation. Several efforts are underway to suggest 
the inappropriateness of that rationalization. 

Tlie Trident Trust Project, for example, aims to give young persons, aged 1 5 
,0 19. opportunities for personal experience of three kinds: education for 
leisure Career* education, and community education. Tlie project operates in . 
ten areas each of wliich is coordinated by a person provided by a major 
industrial or commercial firm. In addition to the supoort which occurs under 
the Trident Trust, industry and commerce support the Trust with funds and 
manpowei'. ^ 

Tliis project does not mcw work experience as primarily a vocational 
guidance technique but rather as an opportunity for pupils to have first-hand 
experience of human situations in work. Rather tiian job training the Proj.c 
believes that the biggest problem for young people starting work is that o 
understanding and adapting to tl.e dramatic change %P"^°"tlt T 
and environment. It is further believed that the pupil s experience of wpr4. 
slid not be isolated from curriculum relationships Before tlie^ptr^o" 
into the work situation, he should have had an introduction to tlie world o 
work and feedback should occur throughout the process. To that end Tndent 
co.ordi,iators help schools integrate work experience ^-^^'i^"*"'"'" 
educational endeavors. During 1075. 3.000 students from 100 schools were 
' Ltlved and .over 600 firms are offering up to 6.000 work experience 
opportunities throughout the year (Trident Trust, r975). 

, Tl,c Trade Union Council and the National Union of Teachers ha-.c 
indicated essc.iia! aareement on five conditions which should de-ne work 
experience in Britain. Tliey im-luJ'" 

(a) that anv work experience lor school ciuldren must be a" integral part of 
a properly planned course of general education (which means thaUny 
work experience must be preceded and followed by. and closely related 
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to. teaching sesituns st^huul, \xuh these sesSMiis and the work 
exf)erierKe together fornnn*: j vohcieiit jiid recugm/.ed course uithm 
the school curncyhiin) 

(b) thai m the case ol aiiv SviivHti, a y^nk expeneiue :><.heme must be 
designed r'or pupiU ot Jttlenni: jhihuob jn Muudes und not organized 
solely for 'nt?rt»ac3deniic' or 'iu»n e\anuiuu ^n' groups. ^ " 

(c) that all swhcmex must vumph strutlv s^iih all liie statttior> restrictions 
applym? lo the einplovrneni of .children and >oung person?, 

th2! e\f>cnenct i^vheiiieV Miusi provide opportunities for till pupils 
concetneJ to have some contavt trade unions at the place of work 
(the^Ccnerart Council wK^nsuiennj:, in !act. that no scheme should involve 
the placing ol pupils tt.r work c\|K»fKMKe einplu>meni ^vuh nun-union 
companies m estahhshmenu) 

(c) that all whcnus should uuUkie elTe^tuc arrantfcmenis lor saleguarding 
the pupils voiuerncJ {rv»m an> hazard to iheu health anasafciv (Black 

Wuhin these wondnion^ h»mevcr, is a v^ntcrn lot whether the supply of job 
oppuftuntties c.ni nicci the dcfnatid Tlie Tridcnl Tru^t Project is now 
developing rcwomnien Jador aKuK the future expansion of work experience 
opporiumtie^ lhc> hczm x>iu th^ Uvi tltjt there are now two 15 year olds in 
Britain to c\cf\ \W peopk u v^tirkinu ai^e It is Trident's judgmcia that i{ 
wouh no! he MttPi^sMhlc ! *i tinphivcrs to take one work experience student lor 
i^ach "^0 er.iphnee^ ..tt lUcu pa> rv^ll un^e dunni! the Jcddemk year. At the 
present time. vuu\ uijphAc.> wui. ..uh 10 20 employees Mia Trident one 
Of two work opp -riuniuc^ pcj vear Bc\und thi^> kki, ho'uncr. tlie possibility 

provutin/ ^»«iK exptuen^e upf.ortumtKs ((»r ail pupils seems indisputable. 
Sweden ( t e\aft^,.k' iu>w rv.pnfcs all studeni*. to hj\e twi) weeks' work 
e\pericPi.c as pjM i i^c.r ij.i vcar . \ ^Mt.pdv.M. ^iiw^ms cmd in Stockholm 
alojicovvj l^.fi{^Up♦Jpl?s ufulcfvvcM ... ' Aotk experience ilurmg 1073-74. 

ApparentK m fcspor.v- i.> il.c r» »H^.r^iij? citoris ot Tndent and similar work 
e\f>encrkf e(^oft^ u kt.h!h.n t. iU new \otJUorial prcpjraiUMi appcoaches 
idcnnJied in lUr, ^rl wwk « *,hmk'ikc schemes are being extended by the 
Bnitsli Lwernmei-t t - t^.c 1'^ i ^ a-cA sCunA leavers In an ctU)rt to'cope 
with the vura^m ijhlc aiuunu Vi unci people (rouglilv 2U*^000 unem- 

ployed m Juh >** *0 -5 J j,'^iroK;n.atvi\ ''SOtKK) sJum>1 icjvers). the SecK 
tar> oi bmploNriJCfi? i;iUi»duved six fiu»nth 'experiences* courses m lac- 
tones The 4un to ff^^viJc >uuiig pcopfe with pradical experience in a variety 
diiJerent liKt*«r> tj^Kv (Sundav Observer. Ain?ust I. I')76^ A vtmngsier in an 




engineering firm under tins scheme, for example, would work for short periods 
in the stores, .n the foundry and in the machine shop. Employers would also be . 
encouraged to provide some formal trainnig. The young people would be paid • 
'>0£ per week ?ut the employer would have to bear the cost of supervision. At 
rtie moment, both the Confederation of British industry and the unions have 
encouraged their members tc cooperate as a way of displaying their willingness 
to help out ni the present crisis. The unions, however, have voiced some 
worries about the safety of inexperienced young pe^Je in factories and about 
. the possible exploitation of school-leavers by some em^jlovers 

I) 

While America has a considerable history of \vork experience-opportunities 
at th(ysecondarv school level, the meanings of the term and the availability of , 
such opportunities vary widely across the nation. Moje specifically, work 
experience programs have rarely been seen as techniques to facilitate the 
transition of young people from sJiool-leaving to work. Or. hi otiier instances. 
,he pot-ntial of work experience asa m**hod of acquiring specific skill training 
has not been systematically exploited in America. These areas bear further 
consideration within the American context. 

4 The importance of posrtive attitudes and moM'-ation to work. Careers 
education in BntainMends to separate itself from vocational traimng. Thus, the 
emphasis is upon ^upil attitudes about self and educational or occupational 
opportunities, rather than the actual .training m tliat occupation. Careers 
education in Britain then focuses on attitudinal preparation and the psycholog- 
ical dimensions of employabihty skills rather than the occupational-task 
speafic skills. Given such an approach it appearsj,o be more easy to persuade 
educators .that careers education is integr^mT general education and not 
narrowly defined as vocational traimng ySr a cosmetic title for vocational 
education. 

Given the American structure and the importance of vocational educations? 
the final Segment of most career education mtidels. it may not now be possible 

-to separate career education from vocational education in the mmds of many 
people If -his continues to be true, the infusion approach to subject matter 
instruction mav be quite restricted in many regions of the nation If so 
ahernaiive methods-separate units or courses may need to be developed il 

. career education undersnndiiigs are to be dehvered to all students 

' 5 Personnel induction policies. If the problems of 'School to work 
transition are to be reduced, it appears that two parallel pr^.cesscs must occur 
One IS the expansion of caieer education to all students across the nation with 
sonic emphasis on problems of work adjustment, getting along in an 
organization, interpersonal skills, etc. Second, h.iwever. .s a concern for more 
systematic mduct.oii^by employers of young workers into their |obs It may 
* . 
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well be thai the characteristics of tlws process of inJuction rather thaa the 
content of work attivitv itself has much to do \Mth Nvorker alienation. ThW, it 
cojold be important for the American government to consider ways to help 
oniploycrs or consortiums of employers give much more attention to the 
, processes of workei inductiort. i.t is conceivable that community programs of 
continuing education in the evening ox on a day release basis could supplement 
employer efforts in this regard. While an additional expense to government, 
industry or both, the British experience tends to suggest that this process of 
induction of the young worker is highly critical and may be a, key to 
productivity levels, worker motivation, and persistence in work. 

6 Career education needs a conceptual structure. Much of the British effort 
in ca'-eers education tends to be thin on theory or conceptuali/.ation. As a 
result many of the curriculum proposals, including the national Sciiools 
Council project, ten^ to appear as a series of exercises to be introduced mto 
schjo)s to loosen instructional ef/orls up. But they do not tend to be related to 
student behaviors xjr to a systematu rationale. Therefore, many subject-matter 
* teachers, careers teachers, and careers officers with whorn I spoke tend to 
discount these recommendations for change. Regardless of how imaginative the 
exercised or. activities created are, the> appear to mar.y persons to be bu^ 
work for students rather than integral ingredients of a developmental process 
designed to affect specific student* behaviors. ' ' " 

\\1i:!e some of the American national models of career ediication may be a 
hit ovcrK heavy un cunLeptaaluation. that would seem to be the better error 
lo make. It "also seems nci^essarv to encourage local practitioners to remain 
attentive to a rationale fur what the> are doing rather than simply doing it. it 
s^ems tiear that to make a significant and enduring ampact on education at 
large, career e Jucatiofrsiiust stand un d strong and explicit base Of purposes and 
conceptual underpinnings. 

A broad ihteipretation of careers educatuin. JRather than separate career 
education from other types of skills pupils need in the transition to adulthood, 
thf British isv.puallv give a broad interpretation of careers education Tliey 
likely relate \t to other forms ijf Juracfer building and soual education 
underway m siiioJ^ The British du noi nece'sarily elevate the importance of 
careers education in the wav AmcucJ docs but sec \\ as a significant pait of the 
gejieral range of cunctins that vuung c\pcriejjce and nnist learn to ccpe with. 

Inr^this re^rJ. it mav be useful hn' career educationists in America to 
'consider the interface betv^cen carcej education and sUvh other movements as 
d*eliberate psychological education, humanistic education/ and affective or 
confluent educatiuti Kadi of these niuvcmc^nts piovidc testimony to certain 
t^pes of deficits fr>,tKe education ut the young It would appear that some 
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amalganiaiipn of the uiicircsts anJ tlic concepts sliarcd by these movements 
miglu strengthen the impact of aii of tlieni, career education inchided. rather 
than allowing them to fragjpiicnl and compete among tliemselves. 

8. Analysis jof activities in scliools alread> concerned with mqeting the 
objectives of careers guidance or career education. In man>^ instances, the 
American literature on ^.areer cduc .ion mduales that man^ thing:, are alread> 
taking ploire m'schools whiJi arc peitincnt to careei education. However, few 
examples exist of actual attempts to m\^tor> and describe tiies: acti>Uies.|ln 
analyses^that staff members of the National Institute for Careers Education and 
Counselling^ ha ve> made of secondar> schools, lhe> have developed a format 
which seejcs'out and describes withm the community, the school, tlie 
school-based career guidance? team and the ^.areers services, the resources and 
their relation to carcer(s) education objectives which alread> exist and 
pQientiall> can be built upon in planning and unplementtng career education. 

Obviously sucU a diagnostic and planning formal would have to be modified 
to meet Aniencan goals or criteria but as Figure I shows it represents a higlil> 
. useful and comprehensive approach. '^The content of Figure 1 includes 
representative data for a fiutionalucd school.to illustrate the process 



Figure 1 

GUJDANCI: DIAGNOSIS AND PLANNING EXERCISK 



Name of School 



Type of^Chool Age Ranp,e Number on RolL 

^oy%IG\x\%l Mixed (If applicable - Year Group ) 



NOTES. Inner-cit> schooi, vi.'^tuall> no sjxth form, poor empIo>ment situation. 
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PART A: THE COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES 



Descriptions of Acriviiies 



b. Occasional visits to 
* local firms. 



6. Other 

No other activities 



OBJECTIVES 



Opportunity Self Decision Transition 
Awareness Awareness Learning Learning 



1. Parents^ 

No formal activities. 

'■> 

2. Fast Students 

No activities. 

3-. Other Scltoois 

Visit to;!ocal cheers 
conventions (ndrmally 
held annually). 

4. Colleges. ITBs etc. 
No activities. 



5 

(limited: 
some 
students) 



5. Employers 

a. Some visiting speakers / 4-5 
{mainly frohi large / 
employers).' 



4. 

(very 
limited, 
some 
students) 
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PARTB: THESCHOOL 

RESOURCES . OBJECTIVES 



Descriptions of Activities 



Opportunity Self Decision Transition 
Awareness Awareness Learning Learning 



I, Curriculum 



a. Civics -some careers ^ 

information coverage. (limited; 

son)e . 
students) 



b. Mathematics • discussion 
of wage packets, income 
tax, etc. 

> 

2. Community Service 

— a. Branch library for 
old people. 



5 

(limited; 
few 

students) 



b. Work at local 
hospitals. 



5 ' 
(hmHed; 
few 

students) 



3, School Visits 

Visits to local " 5 

residential work and (some 

leisure communUy- students) 
centre. 

4. Pastoral Care System 

No formal or supported 
involvement m careers 
education. 



uc 
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OBJECTIVES 



Descriptions of Activities Opportunity Self Decision Transition 

Awareness Awareness Learning Learning 



5. Social Life of School 
a. Organisation of discos. 



b. Running school 
^ luck-shop. 



- c c. Pupils as school 
receptionists,^ 



d. Redecoration of 
school buildings. 



5 

(limited; 
few 

students) 
5 

(limited: 
few 

students) 
5 

(limited: 
few 

students) 

'.5 
(limited; 
few 

students) 



6. Other 
None, 

PARTC: SCHOOL-BASED GUIDANCE T^AM 
I . Careers Education Curriculum 



a. PrQtoamme of occupa- 
^wareness 

^ng some 
fefrom employers 
(^6 A5a)» films, Going 
to Work (BBC-TV). No 
broader coverage of 
life-styles. 

b. Some work on self- 
appraisal using Builds 
£>r scries (CRAC). 



4-5 



4 . 

(limited) 
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RESOURCES 



OBJECTIVES 



Descriptions of Activities 



Opportunity Self Decision Transition 
Awareness Awareness Learning Learning 



c. Some work on decision- 
making using Deciding 
(CRAC). 

d. Sonic work on preparing 
for'leaving using 5//// i 
Eye series (CRAC) and 
classroom discussion on 
appl>^ing for ii job. 

2. Library/Resources 

Small display of 
pamphlets and some 
storage of filed 
pamphlets in careers 
room. 

3. Interviewing (if tc. 

Counselling) 

Careers teacher 
available one lunch 
break per week. 

4. Reports and Records 

(mc. Psychometric 
Testing) 

a. Battery of aptitude 
tests adniinistered by 
q^Jreers teacher and 
Deputy Head, but 
results not used by 
them. 

b. Careers Service forms 
'compKeted by '.taff on 
basis of limited infor* 
mation in cumulative 
record. 



4 

(limited) 



lo 



1-5 
(limited) 



u 


"^y--- ■ ■ 

RESOURCBS 




OBJECTIVES 


'* 


I- 

( 


Descriptions of Activities 


Opportunity 
Awareness 


Self Decision 
Awareness Learning 


Transitipn 
Learning 




5. Small Group Work 








% 


No activity. 








K 
\ 


6. Coordination 








f ' 


Careers teacher alerts 
some teachers in general 
curriculum to caieers 
guidance potential in 
their subjects. 






4 


\ 

C 


1. Other 






y 




None. 






■ • 


PARTD; CAREERS SERVICE 

K Careers Education 
Curriculum 




- 


• 




Talks-not co-ordinated 
closely with mam careers 
education curriculum (CI). 


4-5 
(limited) 


X X 


X 




2. Library/Resources 










Pamphlets made available 
as required. 


5 

(some 
students) 








3. InterYicwing ( inc. 
Counselling} 








< 


Interviews with all 
pupils, and some 
shorter follow-up 
interviews. 


X 


X 5 


1 
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RESOURCES 



OBJECTIVES 



Descriptions of Activities 



Opportunity Self Decision Transition 
Awareness Awareness Learning Learning 



4. Reports and Records (inc. 
Psychometric Testing) 

See C4a (interviews 
include feedback to 
student of information 
from Careers Service 
forms and aptitude . 
test battery). 



5. Small Group Work 
No activity. 



6. Co-ordination 

Very limited. 

7. Placement 

Some. 



5 

(some 
students) 



8. Follow-up ^ 

a. Efforts made to 
establish relation- 
ships which will ^ 
encourage students 
to come back if they 
.need to. 



b. List of current 

einployers of previous 
year's leavers fed back 
to school. 

9. Other 
None. . 
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9. Career guidance and school counselor roles are political processes. 
Regardless of the degree to which career "^j^dance or school counseling 
emphasizes and facilitates' individuality among students, both of these 
processes retain a political character. As educational, social, and occupational 
changes occur in a society the focus of career guidance and its importance ebbs 
and flows. Similarly, the characteristics of the setting and the presence or 
absence of other helping services shape the function and the expectations of 
school counselojs. 

Rfegardl^ss of professional definitions of role, the employing site is the final 
arbiter of how a school counselor will allocate his or her major functions and 
the degree to which career guidance will be seen as a priority. Given these 
realities, it seems foolish to maintain an arg'iment as is sometimes present in 
.\merican school counselor literature that school counselors can or should 
operate independently of or be insulated from the educational setting in which 
they are located. While there is undoubtedly some mutual impact of the 
counselor on the school environment and vice versa and it is hkely that the 
counselor can be trained to extend his or her impact on the school 
environment, the fact of school counselor induction to a setting seems to be 
one of compromise between the professional desires of the hool counselor 
and the needs of the setting. 

10. llie structure of careers work. Tlie typical British secondary school has 
at least one careers teacher and the support of the careers officers. In addition 
to that basic structure a school may have a school counselor engag'-d in some 
aspect of careers work and some additional careers education occurring ^^in 
the iraditional subject matter areas. Tlie latter two dimensions cited are rather 
rare yet in most British secondary schools but the careers teacher a;.d careers 
officer are basic ingredieMs. In comparison the typical American secondary 
school ^does noi have a well-developed careers work structure. Relationships 
with the U S Employment Service are often minimal, and school counselors 
frequently see career guidance as onl> one of a great many responsibilities and 
not necessarily a priority one. Career education in America has been 
introduced inlo this context with considerable success thiougli using ba.^^ically 
an infusion approach to existing success. In many cases counselas or 
vocational educators have coordinated these efforts. However, in other 
instances, career education is either no one's responsibility or that of a 
ceipporary project coordinator. 

Tlie British experience suggests that it may be useful for Ameriva to 
consider a new form of sj)ecialist in career education. Hie emerging cueer 
education coordinators in America may be sufficient to this task bu in 
addition it may be useful to consider the preparation of guidance or caieer 
education teacher specialists vyhose role might be as a curricMlum, matenils. 
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and dcmonstra-lon resource in Implementing career education into various 
subject matter areas or tlirough other scliool/comniunity experiences. 

11 Direct use of subject malter teacliers in careers guidance. In part 
becau'se. of limited career education materials, secondary school teachers have 
been used by many careers teachers in Britain as resources. In particular, 
teachers have been asked to discuss with specific students higlier education 
programs which haw particuliir qualities ir 'ifferent subject matter areas, or the 
application of their subject matter in occupational areas. Wliile'it U not known 
how accurate such teacher-generated information is, the format does tend to 
engage a large number of teachers in careers work. Wliere such use of teachers 
is made, the process also tends to reduce the polarization between subject 
matter teachers and careers teachers or. school counselors which is someUmcs 
observed in America. One implication for America'of the British experience is 
the impp'tance of counselors deliberately involving teachers in those guidance 
activities m which they have a contribution to make: As a function of the 
introduction of career education in America, counselors are more involved than 
ever-in coUaboraUve relationships with other school staff. It would appear that 
such a trend should be strongly encouraged and, indeed, expanded. 

p School counselors experience som^ conflict regardless of prior back- 
ground The ambivalence from teachers with which school counselors are often 
met in America seems to be shared in Britain. In America, there has been a 
historical debate about whether schoo! counselors should come only from the 
ranks of teachers and whether they should bo assigned to a part-time 
teaching/counselmg role. WliUe the teacher-counselor split In America has hcen 
largely resolved in favor of full-time school counselors, the debate about the 
aost appropriate background, including teaching experience prerequisites, for 
counselors continues. 

The British experience suggests that even when school counselors come 
solciy from the ranks of teachers role conflict occurs. In short, it appears that 
any '.imc a new specialist of any sort is introduced into the school ?°"iesi^«« 
■ or direct realignment of responsibUities ensues/among those Vrho-hsv^- iken 
traditionally employed. In some instances, these realignments of responsibU- 
ities »re seen as Implied threats of lack of tojal competence in one s role or as 
the precursors of new directions in instruction which may c)use apprehension. 
Thus, the result seems to be that school couhsclors must be trained to 
antlQpate and to accept some role conflict, to comnluiiTcate their skilUapd 
intett clearlv to their various publics, and to develop competence. These 
' elenents, rather than whether or not a counselor has been a teacher seem to 
b« of major importance .in reducing inevitable role conflict and freeing 
• counselors to perform effectively. 
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APPENDIX 

Personal Intemcws 

Miss Catherine Aveni. Careers Guidance Inspector. Inner Lunvlun Education 
Authority 

Mr "/Vnthony Corder, Senior Careers Officer. Canjbndge Local Education 
Association 

Miss Brenda Dockra>, Senior Lecturer in Lducauon, College of St. Hild and St, 
Bede» University of Durham 

Mr Jeff Engel. Director of Studies, Guidance and Counselling, Ldge Hill College 

Dr> Ben Hartop» Director of Appointments Servue, University of Durham 

Mr, Peter lieaviside. Senior Tutor, Careers Guidance Course, North East 
London Polytechnic 

Mr Ray Heppel, Careers Teacher. Bottingsliam Village College and Presideni, 
National Association of Careers and Guidance Teachers 

Dr Barrie Hopson. Director. V. national Guidance Rescard. Lnit. L ni\crsity of 
Leeds ' - 

Mr *Hans Koxter. Head, Centre for Studies in Counselling. North hast Lonuon 
Polytechnic^ and President. International Round Table for the Advancement 
of Counselling 

Mrs Francesca Innskipp. Senior TutiU. School Counsellor Course, North East 
London Polytechnic 

Miss Hazel Jones, Scntiu Tjtor. Vocational Guidance Course. North East 
London Polytechnic 

Mr W. C. Law, Senior rclk.v^. Nauonai Instituie lor C areers Iducation and 
CounsclHng. Cambridge 

Mr. Eric Lord. Her Majcstv's Inspector m Guidance 

Mr, John Miller. Senior U^ctuH^r lu I vluvauon. Dundee ( olit^c ol Iducatum. 
Scotland 



Miss Osbomi Headmistress. Stevenage Girls School 
Mr, Rodney Ro£c» Career and Occupalional Information Centre, London ^ 
MtJarSihghTNational Institute of Industrial Psychology, London 

4 

Mr, John Storey, School Council Career Education Project, Impington VUlage 
College 

Miss Clare' Watkms, Information Officer, Cambridge Careers Centre 

Mr. A. G. Watls. Ejtecutive Head and Senior Fellow, National Institute of 
Careers Education and Counselling, Cambridge 

Courses Attended 

Constructing Career Education Curnuulum, Kingston Teachers Centre, July 8, 
1976 

. Guidance Philosophy. King s College, Cambridge, July 14. 1976 

NICEC Onentalion, Queens Education Association, Londoji, tune 4, 1076 
. Occupational Information, PeterHorougJi Teachers Centre, June 12, 1^'^6 



presentations Made 

Careers Education. Workj^op at Colljcge of St.'Hild and St fedc, I niversity of 
Duihain, June '6-17, 1976. Thirty careers teaclicrs school counsellors, and 
cafecrTomccrs in attendance. PcrsMal discussions conducted with several 
participants from the North of Englan^N 

Problcmj in careers guidance. Lecture* at BurweU flouse, Burwdl June 22. 
I97iS. Twenty^fivc careers officers In attendance. Personal discussions 
conducted with several participants. 

Dscision-Makjng m counseling. Centre f^r Studies in Counselling, North last 
London Polytechnic. Personal disc .ous conducted with several partici- 
pants. July 12, 1976. 
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